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N idea that Napoleon is intriguing at Brussels and the Hague 
is disturbing the Continental chancelleries. ‘The notion is that 
he has a secret understanding of some kind with the Dutch Court, 
—as shown in the readiness of the King to sell Luxemburg,—that 
Belgium is to be coaxed by great commercial advantages into a 
commerctal Union with France, and that the expected resistance 
of Prussia will be quoted to Frenchmen as proof positive that 
Berlin claims to dictate the policy of France on non-German 
ground. Readers of daily papers will have noticed a sudden 
cropping-up of small stories and little telegrams about a “ French 
Zollverein,” and this is said to be their interpretation. We do 
not vouch fora moment for its accuracy, but simply report it as 
an explanation which men who are not credulous think worthy of 
consideration. 
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The Cabmasters have decided to break the law. ‘They want 
more stands,—which is reasonable; and say that the Railway 
Companies shall furnish them,—which is absurd. In order to 
enforce their demand they have organized a strike from to-day, 
which will worry the public to death, but which will have no 
effect on the Railway Companies, and which is, moreover, a direct 
contravention of the law, as the Act threatens every cabmaster 
who shall withdraw his cab for more than two days from the 
streets, without just cause, with a penalty of 20s. a day for each cab. 
The true course to pursue would be to give the cabs more stands, 
—which might easily be found, if aristocratic prejudices were less 
regarded,—and then put the law in force in its full strength till 
Parliament can take the matter in hand. 


‘The Liberal chiefs should devise some system for restricting the 
number of Liberal candidates, who are now in many boroughs 
treading on one another, to the danger of the party. Some mode 
of winnowing them is wanted which shall be decently satisfac- 
tory, and to which they shall submit, under penalty of being 
‘ruled out” of the party. ‘The practice of applying to well 
known Liberals for their opinion is not a good one, it is too like 
nomination ; and the ‘ previous ballot’ does not work well, the 
candidates too often finding some reason to evade its decision. 
If the present system continues, we shall be driven to adopt the 
American device of a “caucus,” and with it all manner of 
intrigue fatal to free choice on public grounds. Speeches from 
Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Bright exhorting Liberals not to vote for 
any candidate who refused to be bound by the previous vote 
within the party itself, might have a considerable effect in 
remedying the existing confusion ; but even these would not get 
rid of the men put up by the opposite side for the express purpose 
of making divisions. 


Bright has issued his address to his constituents at 
Birmingham. It is a short one, Mr. Bright justly believing that 
his opinions are too well known to need long explanation. He 
wishes for further redistribution in order to secure to the large popu- 
lations their share of power, and wouldrestore compounding ; regards 
the ballot as of the first importance, as diminishing expense, 
intimidation, and tumult; affirms that in disestablishing the 
Irish Church “ we do not touch religion at all,” but ‘deal only 
with the political institution ;” and declares that minority voting 


Mr. 





was “intended” to deprive the great cities of their proper 
weight in the constitutional scale. Mr. Bright does not say a 
word upon education, or any one of the many subjects which 
must hereafter press upon the attention of Parliament, and his 
whole address has a slight air of content, or it may be of weari- 
ness. Nothing rouses him fairly, except the thought that if the 
Tories of Birmingham number a third of the householders, they 
may have a third of the representation. 


The Liberals of Birmingham need not boast any more of their 
brains. ‘They have been devising all manner of painfully elaborate 
schemes for securing the return of three Liberals, have worried 
workmen with mathematics, and mapped out the town into 
A BC sections, and all for no end, Glasgow, which is in the 
same predicament, has hit on the simplest conceivable plan, which, 
nevertheless, can hardly fail. Every Liberal elector as he goes to 
the polling-place is to read the latest Liberal returns, and vote for 
the two Liberals who have the fewest votes. Nobody can for- 
get that rule, and nobody can be tempted to vote for a candidate 
lest he should by possibility be defeated. If he is first, he does not 
want the vote; if he is not, he will get it. ‘The Glasgow man who 
struck out that scheme ought to have a testimonial from Mr. 
Bright. 


The Dean of Elphiu (Dr. W. Warburton) has refused to sup- 
port the Irish Church, in a letter the only fault of which is its 
inordinate length. Its leading points may, however, be briefly 
summarized. ‘The Dean holds that a Church may be disesta- 
blished if it is calculated to impede the progress of truth, or is 
inefficient in promoting it; and this is the case with the Irish 
Church, the clergy of which “have ever felt it their duty 
actively to oppose every measure of relief to the Irish people.” 
He also considers that the ‘very gold of the Temple” may be 
sold, as it was in Judea, if national exigencies require 
the sacrifice, and would, therefore, consent to total disen- 
dowment, if righteousness and peace required the surrender. 
He is, however, in favour of partial endowment, the Volun- 
tary principle having been “stifled” by centuries of State 
support, and would therefore send the Conservative party 
into Opposition. ‘There they would act as drag to the coach, 
but in office their temptation will be to outbid their opponents. 
Finally, he believes that Mr. Gladstone’s measures will tend to 
remove many causes of jealousy among the Protestant Churches of 
Ireland. ‘The letter, though verbose, is a model of close argu- 
ment, and penetrated by deep and doubtless sincere religious 
feeling. 

Mr. Frederick Peel has come forward as a candidate for South- 
East Lancashire. He promises to vote for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and against the existing Administration, and 
that is pretty much all he promises, his address being nearly 
as dry as his Parliamentary speeches. In education he is ‘* favour- 
able toany reforms which may be calculated to enlarge its operation, 
and may at the same time be consistent with respect for the rights 
and consciences of all; and in those districts, in particular, where 
the Voluntary system fails to provide instruction, and where, con- 
sequently, instruction is not aided by the State, he would be glad 
to see more effective arrangements introduced, even though they 
might involve a partial resort to local taxation.” Ile is “ im- 
pressed” with the magnitude of public expenditure, and will 
make the Universities ‘accessible ” to those who are kept away by 
religious tests. For the rest, he will tell the electors what he 
thinks when he meets them. ‘The official stamp is deep on Mr, 
Peel. He talks to his constituents as he would to a deputation, 
explains himself as if he had ‘no instructions,” and words his 
sentences as if they were to be the text of Parliamentary debates. 
He is an able man in his way, but his mind always seems to be 
wanting a blue pill. 








Our letters from India inform us that the policy of the Indian 
Government in Afghanistan is to be modified. ‘The hill tribes 
will be subsidized, on condition that they keep the passes free for 
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place which will involve a small annexation. A “moral pro- 

tectorate,” moreover, is to be thrown over Afghanistan, an: fell into a fever and also died. 


Shere Ali will probably get some 
7 


ar 


policy, which will conciliate the Afghans without taxing us; but priests, will gradually be remitted. 


we venture to predict that within three years we shall record the 
appointment of a Chief Commissioner of Candahar. The Indians 
will never be satisfied without that valley, which they think would 
make their military strength impregnable, and the key to Anglo- 
Indian statesmanship is to remember that they reason first of all 
as soldiers. 

Mr. Hughes made a speech at Frome on Monday, in support of 
H. Rawlinson, which was remarkable for a courageous denun- 








f Highland police whea required ; the ! of tlie unhappy victims was bound to a cross made of two planks 

Sena Lamnan on ;> mp ie saant Ale ia - as i x r : 
tary railway from Lahore to i eshawur is to be rapidly nailed together in the form of an X, and there left for hours. 
1, aud asystem of fortresses is to be constructed, one in a} When released he died of pain, hunger, and nervous excitement. 


|) Another was burnt with a hot iron and plunged in water till ig 
The principal murderer, a man 


cash,—10,000/. a mouth,—if he | named Nessels, was sentenced to only six years’ imprisonment, and 
. . ae . . ° ad ‘ ta 7 a eeu 
There is no particular objection to this his abettors to shorter terms, all of which, at the intercession of the 


But that the sceptical Catho- 
lics defend them, Protestant workmen could scarcely live in Belgium. 





| Sir Thomas Ienry, the Chief Magistrate, has stated in the Bow- 
| Street Court that * Government has determined to put down prize- 
fighting.’ Accordingly, Joseph Goss, who had arranged to fight 
| for the championship, and Henry Allen, his opponeut, have been 

arrested, and only released on entering into heavy recognizanees, 
| themselves in 500/., and their friends in 1,000/., to keep the peace. 
| Goss on leaving the Court said he would enter into no prize-fight, 


ciation of the Ballot. If the electors had not the courage to com- | but hoped if the ‘* Ring ” were suppressed * fighting with the fists 
bine to resist intimidation, he would give them the Ballot, but] would not be superseded by some worse mode of settling 


they ought to have the courage, and todo their duty openly in sight | grievances.” 


of all men. Z 
which we have tried to state elsewhere, 


effectual with Englishmen. 


Mr. Hughes, Mr. Mill, and the hope. 


It seems to be believed that the pugilists will 


That is only half the argument, the remaining half of | acquiesce in the decision of Government, but the ‘end of the 
but it is almost always | prize ring” has been announced too often for us to have much 


The meetings will only be kept more secret, but even that 


Spectator seem, however, the only strong Liberals left who dare | is something gained. 


fight the electors on this question. ‘The candidates are giving way 
everywhere, partly from disgust at intimidation, partly under the 


The Russian Government has published an account of 


silly idea that the Ballot will increase the number of Liberals | recent events in Samarcand which we noticed some weeks 


returned. How permission to vote for reasons the elector dare 
not avow is to help on Liberal policy, we are at a loss to conceive, 
but it is of no use to fight if three-fourths of the soldiers run away. 


As we expected, the story of the capture of Humaita by the 
Brazilians was invented at Rio. The Brazilians are in the fortress, 
but they did not take it, and are worse off than ever they were. 
A General Osorio, second in command, attacked it on 16th June 
with 10,000 men, but his force withered under the terrible fire of 
the Paraguayans, and was ordered to retreat by the Commander- 
in-Chief. Humaita, however, being exposed to the fire of the 
ironclads, and too near the river by which Marshal de Caxias 
obtains supplies, Lopez has erected new works along the Tebicuary, 
some fifty or sixty miles inland, on the road to Villa Rica. ‘The 
invaders must march over these works before they accomplish 
anything, an operation which will take them three years in addi- 
tion to the three they have already wasted. Meanwhile the 
Argentines, so long ago as 7th March, pressed Brazil to accept the 
proffered American intervention, on the distinct grounds that a 
defeat would expose their territory to be overrun, and that 
Brazil was exhausted. The Argentine Minister—writing, 
be it remembered, in Rio—used these extraordinary words :— 
*¢ Brazil forms to-day the contingents that are being sent to 
Paraguay only by the following means :—1st. Forced enlistment 
through extreme violence. I have often seen with mine own eyes 
the recruits of Minas; they were under escort, with an iron collar 
round their necks, fastened to an iron chain. I have never wit- 
nesse(l a more painful sight. 2nd. Theslaves liberated in exchange 
for titles and decorations. 5rd. Convicts.” The despatch, which 
is throughout a bitter attack on the ‘* optimism ” of the Imperial 
Government, has now been published in Buenos Ayres to prepare 
people for a separate peace, which will relieve 
Lopez of his greatest difficulty, an outlet to the sea. Indeed, if he 
will give the help Brazil has given, the Republic may join him in a 


the minds of the 


‘combined attack on the last slave empire. 





Mr. Grant Da‘, as usual, makes the condition of foreign affairs 
a leading topic in his address to his constituents. Murope, he 
says, far better governed than she was, ‘is groaning under the 
weight of her own armour,” and “it is within my own knowledge 
that the eyes of many of the ablest European politicians have 
been, during the last eighteen months, anxiously directed towards 
the British Parliament, waiting for some action to be taken in 
this country towards bringing about so beneficent a result [disar- 
mament.]” ‘This is, we imagine, correct, but the difficulty is, now 
that whole nations are drilled, to make disarmament real. If Prussia 
sends home half her soldiers she is still a great military State, and 
France might grant furlough to half her army without ceasing to 
be suspected. We fear it is only from exhaustion that we can 
hope for peace. 

We often forget, in considering Belgian affairs, the intensity of 
bigotry by which part of the population is distinguished. Seven 


colliers have recently been tried at Antwerp for torturing two 
comrades to death to make them do homage to the Virgin. 


One 


| 


since. It appears that the small garrison left in the 
citadel was attacked on 15th June by the Tartars and inha- 
bitants of the town. ‘The garrison numbered only 754 men, 
while the assailants are estimated at 25,000, but they defended 
themselves with splendid energy for five days, hoping for the 
return of General Kaufmann, who had marched upon Bokhara. 
Three officers and forty-six men were slain, one gate was burnt 
and only defended by anew mound of earth ; but still the Russians 
held on, till on the 20th General Kaufmann returned, and, after a 
tremendous slaughter in the streets, where the dead lay piled in 
heaps, burnt Samarcand to the ground. ‘These last facts do not 
appear in the accounts from St. Petersburg, but are mentioned in 
the private letters to the Moscow Gazette. General Kaufmann 
could not furnish troops sufficient to hold the place, and for that 
reason, and to punish the treachery of the inhabitants, destroyed it. 





A recent trial has caused the publication of a part of Meyerbeer’s 
will, in which he directs that his notebooks containing unfinished 
scores and other musical fragments shall be carefully sealed up, 
and not opened unless one of his grandchildren shows decided 
taste for music. His object is to prevent his work falling into 
the hands of men who might use his thoughts under their own 
names and so diminish his future glory. It has been remarked on 
this that Meyerbeer cared more for his own fame than for music, 
and no doubt the provision shows sensitiveness ; but we question if 
there have been many poets who would like to think that their 
unfinished and hasty thoughts were to be vamped up by other 
hands, and so put forth upon the world. ‘The world might benefit, 
but it would probably benefit more if the fragment were published 
as it stood, with the light of the author’s name upon it to make 
men decipher its full meaning. 





A report is current in Paris that Queen Isabella of Spain has 
offered Napoleon an alliance. If he goes to war with Prussia, 
the Italians will have Rome, consequently Her Majesty offers him 
40,000 Spaniards to garrison the Papal territory. She requires in 
return, however, a guarantee for her own throne, not ouly against 
foes from without, but insurgents from within, and this Napoleon 
hesitates to give,—guaranteeing Bourbons not being his ré/e in life. 
The Count and Countess of Girgenti, the latter an Infanta of Spain, 
have been in Paris to settle the business; but have failed, and the 
semi-oflicial journals now deny the significance of the visit. It is 
quite possible that the Papal Court, which foresees events of 
moment, has instigated Queen Isabella to make this offer. 


Dr. Vaughan on Sunday delivered a remarkable sermon in 
Doncaster upon the English Establishment. He doubted if the 
Establishment would last, and told his hearers that Dr. Jeune was 
accustomed to say, ‘If I live ten years I shall be the last Bishop 
of Peterborough.” For himself, he was far from regarding that 
prospect with alarm or dismay, for he thought the Church was 
founded upon a rock, but he feared something for the State when 
it ceased to have a religion. ‘‘I fear something for the average 
tone of religion in our cottages and in our palaces when there is 
no longer one form of worship which has upon it the stamp of 
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pedigree and of custom. When it is an evenly balanced question 
with every man, and with every family, ‘ Whither shall 1 go this 
day for God’s worship—whither, or whether any whither?’—I fear 
there will be more and more in many houses of a cold, indifferent 
scepticism—a Chiristless education, and a godless life.” We 
entertain the same fear, and think the probability a strong 
argument for establishments, but surely Dr. Vaughan contradicts 
himself? If the people are injured, how can the Church be 
uninjured? Can one pulverize the bricks, yet leave the building as 
strong as ever? 
the religious nature of the people who compose it? and if that 
nature is chilled, how is the Church to remain as fervent ? 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the new American Minister, made his 
first speech in England on Thursday at the annual Cutlers’ Feast. 
It was a good though not a striking speech, full of good-will and 
cordial profes-ions of international amity. Mr. Johnson held 
that whoever was elected President would be a friend to Great 
Britain, aud believed that Americans would stand by Englishmen 
if they were ever in serious trouble. He complimented the Cutlers 
on their razors, which, ‘if I may say so in the presence of ladies,” 
are the best in the world, but trusted they would never forge a 
steel so sharp as to sever the cord of amity between the two 
countries. ‘That allusion to the ladies is very funny. Is it 
improper to speak of beards in America, or was Mr. Johnson 
afraid that the ladies would repine because they are not obliged to 
cut their chins every morning? Of course Mr. Roebuck took 
occasion to say that a wide suffrage would work better here than 
in America, because America was the feculent refuge of the 
‘‘wild Irishman, the fiery Frenchman, the assassinating Italian, 
and the dumb-foundered Spaniard,” a sentence which proves that 
age is not depriving him of his curious felicity in national insult ; 
but everybody else was decorously vapid, and the dinner will, 
doubtless, like the electric cable, ‘‘help to bind together two 
nations,” which, &c., &c. 


The Express publishes, wider all reserve, an extraordinary story, 
derived from a sincere Catholic, an ardent upholder of the ‘Temporal 
Power, who fought at Mentana on the Pope’s side. According to 
this gentleman, General Failly received from the Emperor two hours 
before Mentana a telegram ordering him not to fight. General Failly 
disobeyed, fearing the consequences of a retreat and wishing to try 
his Chassepots. ‘The incident is possible, as the Emperor has 
always dreaded to break with the Revolution, but it is violently 
improbable. French oflicers of General Failly’s rank, with batons 
still to win, do not disobey emperors. 


General Peel has addressed a long letter to the 7imes in defence 
of the Tory military expenditure. We have reviewed this letter 
incidentally elsewhere, and have endeavoured to show how 
imperfectly it meets Mr. Gladstone ; but we wish, in fairness to one 
of the ablest and most estimable Tories alive, to give one sentence 
in extenso:—“ This brings me to the state of efficiency in which 
the Whig Government had left the Army. I have shown that 
the production of guns, gun carriages, small arms, ammunition, 
and everything necessary for the equipment of an army was at a 
standstill, from the patterns not having been decided upon, and on 
the 31st March, 1866, there was a deficiency in the number of 
men voted by Parliament for that year of no less than 7,154; and 
this inability to raise the number of men required for the service 
had been going on for some years.” Here, we admit, there isa 
substantial charge, a charge of inefficiency, which can, we know, 
be met, but which Lord Hartington should in his next speech 
meet fully. 


The number of convictions in London during the past six 
months for using false weights and measures was 659. Admitting 
that a portion of these were convictions for giving too good 
weight,—a frightful injustice still sanctioned by law,—we must 
also remember that for every person convicted two escape. It 
will not be too much to say that at least 1,000 shopkeepers have 
been guilty in the last half-year of cheating unwary persons in the 
dirtiest way in which it is possible to cheat them,—a nice proof of the 
morality of the middle class! Among the whole of these men a ma- 
jority are church members, yet we have never heard of one being ex- 
pelled his church, or put under censure, or even questioned for any 
tradetransactions. Why should he be? They donot prove that he does 
not believe in verbal inspiration, or election, or the right of every- 
body to elect his own clergyman, nor are they breaches of the law 
of respectability, as, for example, attendance in chapel in shirt- 
sleeves would be. We know nothing worse in its way than the 
faculty quiet English respectables have of ignoring everything 


What is the Church, if it is not the expression of | 


which it is inconvenient to notice, of pardoning oppression if only 
it is committed by a householder. Make all petty tradesmen 
| knights, and the papers would ring with denunciations of the 
| thieves by name. 


Mr. Disraeli has knighted Mr. E. W. Watkin, Member for 
| Stockport, Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and general advocate for the Railway interest whenever it 
wants to oppress the public, or drive a bargain with Government, 
or get rid of a law which costs money and protects life. He 
| sits for Stockport nominally as a Liberal, but really as a Chair- 
man ; puts Adullamite motions on paper, but gives them up when 
his constituents open their eyes. He led the foray against the 
public in the matter of the fares, and defends it on the ground 
that the Companies, even if they have wasted their money in 
‘* legal expenses,” reckless contracts, and mad feuds with each 
other, have a natural right to five per cent. He has never done 








| the nation a service of any mark, and can only have been decorated 


in the hope that he may one day be of use to the party he nominally 
opposes. We trust the Stockport electors will consider these facts, 
and rid the House of at least one Director. 


The Austrian Government has struck another and a tremendous 
blow at clerical ascendancy. The Church Courts have hitherto 
claimed an almost total exemption from secular authority, have 
in fact regarded all their proceedings as partaking more or less of 
the privilege of the Confessional. Henceforward, they will be 
compelled to “recognize” civil proceedings, and to yield up any 
documents demanded by suitors. If they do not, they must go to 
prison, or in legal phrase must submit to civil execution. In practice 
this rule will give every man wronged by the Ecclesiastical Courts 
—say, every third suitor—an appeal to a lay tribunal. 


The Nonconformist publishes a remarkable account of election 
prospects in Scotland. ‘There are 60 seats, and of these 32 will 
be filled by Liberals without a contest. In 15 more the only con- 
test will be among Liberals, three are Tory property, and of the 
ten contested seats, we shall win at least four, without counting 
Haddingtonshire, which ought to be Liberal. ‘The total result 
will, therefore, be 51 Liberals to nine Tories. Toryism, in fact, 
is nearly dead in Scotland, where the people have had 200 years 
of education, and have organized their churches on the principle 
that the body of the laity has a right to define its creed, and make 
the clergy follow it. 


A dispute of some kind appears to have arisen between the 
King of Saxony and the President of the North German Con- 
federation, and the King for some days threatened abdication. 
The Prussian War Oflice, it is reported, insisted that the King 
should, as Commander-in-Chief, consider himself, or be actually en- 
titled General of a German division, liable to receive orders from 
uncrowned but superior officers. He thought himself insulted, and 
threatened to resign, but bas given way on information that any 
orders he may receive will come from the King-President, though 
they may be signed by Von Roon. 


The amount of business transacted in Home Securities during 
the week has been very moderate; nevertheless, the market has 
shown firmness, and a slight advance has taken place in the 
quotations. Yesterday, Consols, both for money and account, 
were done at 94 to 944; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 
921, 8ex div. Bank Stock has marked 245 to 247, aud India 
Stock, 214 to 247. India Five per Cents. have been 114§ to 1143; 
India Bonds, 20s. to 25s. prem. ; and Exchequer ills, 15s. to 20s. 
prem. We have very little change to notice in the value of Foreign 
Bonds. A new Kussian loan for the Moscow-Jaroslaw Railway 
Company, for 1,920,0001, has been fully subscribed for. ‘The 
scrip has been done at 3$ prem. Railway Shares have been in 
moderate request. The demand for money has not increased, and 
the best short bills have been done at 18 percent. ‘The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is 20,846,653/. ; in the Bank of 
France, 52,560, 000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 










Aug. 28.) Sept. 4. |Aug. 23. Sept. 4 
Brazilian, 1865 78} 75x. d. | Russian (Anglo-Duteh) 94) vig 
Egyptian, 1 854 Raq Spanish, Is67 . 34 34h 
ltalian .. ili 23 furkish, 1553. od 6i4 65ex. d 
Mexican 15 15} w® 1068 65) | 65R 








Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Aug. 28.) Sept. 4. Aug. 28. Sept. 4, 
By isd z 


1s} 133 


















Great Eastern.,......000.- Mi 3s} , Chatham, & Dover 

Great Northern ,....... “x, A) 10Gex. d. J Me wolitan .. evo, = 120 107 

Great Western ,....+0+. 4} 45 Midiand .... iby 7px. d, 

Lancashire& Yorkshire, 139 127}x. d. | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 1! sjex, d, 

London & Brighton ... | By Do. York,,. ti | Avex, a. 

Lon. & North-Western 113gx. dj 112jx. d. | South-Eastora,....cc000+ 733 x. a T5ex, d 
83 


Lon. & South-Western 83 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_>—_ 
A WARNING TO LANDLORDS. 


T is difficult for Liberals who, like ourselves, dislike and 
distrust the Ballot, to read the accounts of recent elec- 
tioneering proceedings without a feeling almost of despair. 
Just at the very moment when our friends seem inclined to 
throw up their hands, the one evil against which the ballot 
might protect us has become more rampant than ever. With 
one or two exceptions, such as Mr. Mill and Mr. Hughes, the 
Liberal candidates everywhere, even in boroughs where bribery 
and intimidation are alike unknown, are pledging themselves 
to the ballot in heaps. They seldom talk about it, they never 
praise it, but they swallow it down somehow with the excuse 
that if the electors like it they have a right to decide. They 
have not a right to decide, any more than a trustee would have 
a right to give notice that he did not intend to render any 
account of his trust. They are not proprietors of their votes, 
any more than Members of Parliament are; but trustees not 
only for all the unrepresented whom they govern in every 
quarter of the world, and for mankind at large whom their 
vote affects, but for each other. If Brown has to pay for 
Robinson’s blunders, Brown has a right to know what Robin- 
son has been doing. The candidate for Blankshire might as 
well argue that Blankshire has a moral right to legislate 
secretly for Grasshire without inquiry or complaint, as 
say that it has a moral right to elect the legislators for 
that county in the dark. We do not care one straw for 
the popular argument against the ballot; if it is un-English, 
so much the better ; if it destroys the “just influence of pro- 
perty,” the country will be none the worse; our single 
argument is that trustees have no right to keep their accounts 
secret, and that nobody except the whole proprietary, that is, in 
this instance the whole world, can give them any such right. 
It is with a feeling of positive shame that we see men who 
know this better than we do, swallowing a pledge which we 
warn them will in a year be made a substantial one. The 
Lords cannot throw out the ballot in the teeth of the 
majority by which it will be accepted, and its devotees, the 
men who in the teeth of all experience believe that it will 
help the Liberal cause, are not likely to let it drop when 
resistance has been rendered impossible by pledges given on 
the hustings. Unless all appearances are false, we shall have 
the ballot and redistribution at the same moment, secret voting 
just when the abolition of small constituencies renders pro- 
tection comparatively unnecessary. 

While, however, we feel bound, despite the obvious drift of 
events, to record our protest against a mode of voting which is at 
this moment endangering the solvency of the United States and 
the prosperity of the Australian Colonies, we admit with equal 
frankness that faint-hearted candidates never had such an 
excuse. So far there has been little evidence that household 
suffrage will increase either bribe-giving or bribe-taking in 
the next election. On the contrary, the wealthy are craning 
at the increased legitimate expenses imposed on them, and 
murmur that buying votes is useless unless they are bought 
in the gross, and buying in the gross is an extremely unpleas- 


ant and wasteful use of money. But, on the other hand, there | 


never has been an election which promised or threatened to 
be marked by such unblushing intimidation. The landlords 
everywhere are telling their tenants that really for this once 
ihey must regard voting on the wrong side as dictated by 
hostility to themselves. Men in positions like that of the 
Duke of Portland are not ashamed to say that they must and 
will use their endeavours to stem the approaching tide of 
atheism. Irish correspondents tell us that Catholic farmers 
will be compelled to vote in heaps to maintain Protestant 
ascendancy over their own Church, about as outrageous a 
form as tyranny could possibly assume. In Wales the exist- 
ence of “a struggle” between landlords and tenantry is 
avowed almost openly on both sides, and Liberals are compelled 
to fall back on prejudices they do not want to excite as de- 
fences against an illegal but almost irresistible power. Good 
churchmen are appealing to anti-Church feeling as a buttress 
against landlord pressure. One man, clearly a man of educa- 
tion, and probably a landlord, publishes a letter in which he 
warns all Welsh tenantry that the ministers of their chapels 
will not be able to find them new farms, that in the com- 
petition for land the-landlord can if he likes let land 
only to men belonging to the Established Church, or, at 
all events, to men who agree with him in political opinion. 


, Which makes the oppression tell. 


Even in England, though the pressure is less bitter, frone 
the better relation existing between landlord and tenant, 
it is often uncompromisingly harsh. Poor Mrs. Burton, whose 
letter to her tenants at Wareham has called down such a storm 
of reprehension, has only done very frankly what other land- 
lords are doing under the rose. Certainly, her gentle hint, 
“T request that you will go and vote for my father, Mr. Drax,” 
is a very unmistakable one, but Mrs. Burton has an excuse to 
offer most landlords do not possess. The Legislature refuses 
her a vote, on the distinct ground that woman’s duty is to her 
| family, and it is rather hard after that to blame her for pre- 
ferring family claims to the political welfare of the State. 
A woman is half expected by the current though unsound 
morality to oppress everybody for the benefit of her husband, 
or father, or child. That excuse cannot be made for the 
scores of proprietors who in different ways are doing just what 
Mrs. Burton has done, signifying that they will punish any 
vote given against their wishes or advice. As the contest 
grows warmer,—and it is growing warmer as the first 
issue recedes gradually from sight,—the pressure will he- 
come sharper, till we fully expect on some properties 
to see tenants voting in droves, as they do in Ireland, 
with the agent at their head watching the process to 
see that no one is seized with a fit of political conscientious- 
ness. We cannot wonder that Liberal candidates who see all 
this, and more, who are told every day that their best friends 
dare not risk utter ruin by obeying their own convictions, who 
find promises repudiated because agents have “ called,” and 
hear of well-to-do men refusing to qualify lest they should be 
forced to choose between perjury and a fine, should in utter 
despair accept the ballot as their only resource. It may be 
immoral, or mischievous, or ineffectual against bribery, but it 
will at least put an end to this form of tyranny, a form so. 
galling that it is hard to understand how the men who 
exercise it can bring themselves to inflict so undeserved an 
insult. The man who bribes may flatter himself, and often 
does flatter himself, that he is doing a kindness, that the 
money will directly benefit the poor fellow who takes it; but 
the man who intimidates knows that he is inflicting a bitter 
insult, that he might as well order his tenant or his debtor whom 
to marry as whom to elect for his representative! The chatter 
about “natural influence” is merely chatter. If the landlord 
at heart trusts to his popularity, or the respect felt for his. 
judgment, or even to a traditional ascendancy, why does not 
he let his tenants alone? They will be willing enough to 
oblige him if only they honestly can, and the recourse ta 
intimidation is in itself a proof that they honestly can not. 
The Landlords, not the Liberals, are forcing the Ballot on 
the country. There are enough of stiffnecked Liberals in the 
House, if the landlords would only be just, to defeat any 
attempt at compelling secrecy, and with half the Press and all 
the Whigs at their back the Tory Lords need not give way to 
the Commons unless they please; but how, in the face of 
brutalities like these, is the fight to be maintained? The 
landlords insist on proving that the one evil the ballot will 
immediately cure is greater than the dozen it will ultimately 
introduce, and how are candidates mindful chiefly of the 
present to persevere in resisting their own supporters, who see 
the present alone ? The landlords coerce candidates into acquie- 
scence, and will if they are not more moderate coerce them 
| into something they themselves will like still less, a free 
‘inquiry into the principle of the land laws. If there isa 
| question in politics which English landlords have reason to 
‘dread, and dread acutely, it is that of tenant-right. Hitherto, 
they have by general moderation, by fairness, and in a multi- 
tude of instances by a wise generosity, staved it off, till it is 
‘not even in counties a serious election cry. No law could in 
'most cases be fairer than the practice is becoming, and the 
|English people seldom move against an old abuse until 
' they feel a substantial grievance. But this practice of inti- 
'midation is becoming a substantial grievance, as great a 
"one as oppressive eviction, or the refusal of farm buildings, or 
the exaction of rack rent is in Ireland, and it will, if main- 
‘tained, excite at least as bitter a feeling. The old days when 
'a man believed that his vote, like his qualification, belonged 
ultimately to his landlord,—when, as we have known to be the 
‘ease, a border farmer would conscientiously vote Blue in one 
‘county and Yellow in the other, because his two landlords 
differed,—are past, never to return, and farmers feel like squires 
that it is a shame for them to vote against their own convic- 
tions. Men so conscious and so pressed grow bitter under 
pressure, and are certain, sooner or later, to detest the right 
Ve do not want a Tenant- 
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Right agitation on the top of all other political complications, 
and if the landlords do not, they will do well to ponder a little 
incident which occurred during Lord Royston’s canvass. He 
was speaking in his usual jerking, half prepared way of the 
woes Mr. Gladstone was to produce, and among other evils 

redicted an interference with tenures which would be very 
bad for landlords. ‘‘ Yes,’ shouted a voice in the crowd, 
«and yery good for tenants; and Lord Royston’s voice was 
drowned in the consequent applause. 





THE TORY DEFENCE OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


IIE public cannot be expected to follow very closely a 
financial discussion. Anything can be proved by accounts, 
and people turn with instinctive dislike from an argument 
made up of opposing sets of figures. It is lucky, therefore, that 
in the present controversy about national expenditure the figures 
are not in dispute. On all the important points there is substan- 
tial unanimity. The estimate we gave three weeks ago of the 
Tory excess of expenditure is also that of Mr. Childers, and 
Mr. Hunt does not dispute it. Every one can take hold of the 
fact that three millions more are spent now than the amount 
of the last estimate of the Liberal Government. The question 
is, what have we got for the money, and this is what the 
present Government are attempting to explain. Certain figures 
here, again, are not in dispute. There is no occasion, at least, 
to question the arithmetical accuracy of Mr. Iunt’s list of the 
sums which are now spent, for which there are no items 
exactly corresponding in the last Estimates of the Liberal 
Government. It is part of our case that the list does not show 
what we have got for the extra three millions, but, quantum 
valeat, it is a basis for discussion. 

The contention still is, as we anticipated in our former 
article, that the additional expenditure was for excellent 
objects, and that the Liberal expenditure was insuflicient. 
This is not wholly to the point, but there is something to be 
noted in the statements themselves. They are so put as to 
give the impression that the services were insufficiently 
supplied, because the things in Mr. Hunt's list were not pro- 
vided ; but when we examine closely we discover that the 
alleged inefficiency is not traced to these omissions. As to the 
Civil Service, there is even no attempt to prove that there were 
any Liberal omissions. It is simply stated that 870,000/., 
which have gone under this head, were partly omitted 
in the original Estimates of 1866-67, or were “ neces- 
sary to comply with recent acts of legislature and to 
carry out the engagements’ of the Liberals. There were 
new requirements, in short, not old requirements which 
the Liberals had evaded while in office. As to the Navy, on 
which 584,000/. have gone, we are reminded of the old ery 
about want of reliefs, and referred to Mr. Corry’s speech in 
moving the Estimates for proof that the Navy is growing in 
efficiency. Inquiring farther, we find that the sum of 

38,0007. has been spent in increasing the pay of Marines, 
helping officers to retire, and the like, and “the residue is 
principally due to increased shipbuilding ;’’ but how were the 
reliefs provided out of this expenditure, and in what other 
way were the services more efficient? Even increased ship- 
building may mean something else than more efficiency, 
and the other additions to expenditure only prove that more 
money was paid for what formerly cost less. It would have 
been especially useful to show how the reliefs formerly want- 
ing were got, and what kind of reliefs they were. We are 
afraid Mr. Corry hardly gets credit enough if the Navy is more 
efficient. Mr. Hunt says it was the additional expenditure 
which did it all, but the money, it appears, has gone for things 
where there is no more proved efficiency, and not for the things 
in which Liberal deficiencies are complained of. The same 
hiatus is apparent to a large extent in the argument as to 
Army expenditure. ‘ We have got breechloaders and better 
recruiting and 267 pieces of ordnance in return for our 
money,” is the particular assertion made; but the fact 
is that only 770,000/—half the additional expenditure 
on the Army—has gone for the above purposes. The 
remaining three-quarters of a million are not alleged to have 
produced any more efliciency. There are such items as 
100,000/. for increase in cost of provisions, 120,000/. for 
wewards to inventors, &c., 35,000/. for completing Bermuda 
fortifications, and so forth. Here, as in regard to the Navy, 
there is proof that more is paid for things we had before, and 
perhaps more money was required; but this is not proving 
that additional money was needed to supply Liberal deficiencies. 
General Peel uses the phrase “inaccuracy and insufficiency ” 


of the Marquis of Hartington’s Estimates, but he jumbles up 
with it the increased cost of provisions and the expenditure 
jon the Straits Settlements in such a way that what he had to 
j add on account of “inaccuracy and insufficiency ” is nowhere 
| Visible. 

The proof in detail is, then, for the most part wanting of 
any connection between the additional expenditure and the 
| supply of Liberal deficiencies. The only point where there is 
a real attempt to establish such a connection is the expendi- 
ture for breechloaders and recruits and guns. But we pointed 
out in our former article that the Tories must show first how 
| the additional expenditure was practicable under the Liberal 
| régime; and their failure to do so is signal. The haste for 
breechloaders was not evident till Sadowa; the Royal Com- 
| mission on Recruiting had not reported while the Liberals were 
|in office ; and General Peel proves only too well how much 
was saved by not getting guns any sooner. The proper time 
had not come for these things according to the rules of pru- 
dence. They were fairly and properly left for the years that 
were to come. If less precaution is to be used we might have 
a rearmament every year, which no exchequer could stand. 
In point of fact, as the Marquis of Hartington has pointed out, 
the Army was not really inefficient under his rule. There 
were defects in recruiting, but nothing immediately fatal, 
nothing which could not wait the proper time for improvement. 
What remains, then, of Mr. Hunt’s argument is the naked 
statement that the expenditure was excellent, and called for 
by the requirements of the time. Let us grant that this is 
the case, though some of the items might be questioned. 
Have we got to the end of the argument? Obviously not, or 
we should not have had the clever but false insinuation that 
because Liberal deficiencies are supplied the services are more 
efficient. Mr. Hunt plainly knew that more was wanted when 
he used this evasive trick. What must be tried, if any con- 
viction is to be produced, is an account of the whole expendi- 
ture, an exposition of the necessity of every sum that was 
spent, showing that a total three millions in excess of the 
Liberal figure was wholly unavoidable. This is a hard 
demand, but there is no help for it, if financial eco- 
nomy is to prevail. We might leave the argument 
at this stage, awaiting the Tory account; but, luckily, 
there are some materials for estimating the value of 
their plea. They have not been singular in their fortune to 
be called on for new expenditure. Mr. Childers, in his 
speech, explains how the Liberal Administration had to pay 
half a million for new barracks, a quarter of a million for 
improved sanitary arrangements, 300,000/. for military hos- 
pitals,—two millions altogether for charges not exactly cor- 
responding with any in the existing Estimates. Mr. Hunt's 
list is, therefore, not without parallel. The difference is, that 
the extra items were provided by savings in the Liberal 
budgets; they did not swell the total amount as it is now 
taken for granted they should. General Peel himself supplies 
a curious proof of Liberal prudence and thrift. The expen- 
diture of 1865-6, he says, did not correspond with the Esti- 
mates. There were a good many excesses, but they were 
balanced by a saving of 515,000/. on matériel not supplied 
through the pattern not being ready. But he admits in 
effect that in the Estimates of the following year, which 
were no greater in total amount, the vote for materiel had 
increased by nearly the above sum. He could not have fur- 
nished better evidence of Liberal vigilance in the matter of 
new requirements and the superiority of their mode of meet- 
ing them to his own. 

We have stated the case on both sides as fairly 
as possible, and the conclusions we are forced to arrive 
at. Placed on their defence against the charge of an 
increased expenditure, the Tories can only urge a false 
and irrelevant comparison with their opponents on the 
question of efficiency, or maintain the excellence of some of 
their expenditure; and this is manifestly insufficient. There 
is likewise proof that the less expenditure of their opponents 
included many items like those which they carefully parade 
as a suflicient reply to all objections. Perhaps if they go 
the right way to work they may prove that some increase was 
necessary; but there is little hope, we fear, of a perfectly 
satisfactory account. The temper of the defence is not all 
that could be wished in a sound financial administration. 
Mr. Hunt is angry and cynical, in no way admitting 
the value of a policy of retrenchment, or asserting that 
laborious efforts had been used to cut down useless 
items. There is no word of regret at the growth of 
;an expenditure which extinguishes surpluses and checks 
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the remission of taxation. If the Tories were wise in| whom as aristocrats it has a sneaking kindness, that the mob 
their generation, they would seek to deserve confidence by | in the long run will prefer Finlen to them all! 

proving that retrenchment was fully tried and could accom- Meanwhile, pending the catastrophe which, according to the- 
plish no more, by holding out hopes that every possible effort | Tory lampooners, is to make Finlen President and Bradlaugh 
in that direction would in future be made. Not attempting | Archatheist of Canterbury, these young men are doing a 
this, rather disdaining contemptuously any such view of their | good thing, openly throwing aside the decaying Whig faith in 
policy, they are more than suspect as guardians of the public favour of a newer, more lively, and more earnest creed. If, 
purse. They must be taken to hold the fallacious doctrine | as the Standard seems to believe, there are many young men 
put forward by injudicious friends—that a nation must get | of good position and fair prospects who entertain the ideas 
what it wants, though an individual gets only what he can. A | put forward in the two addresses published this week, a fact 
doctrine more ruinous it would be impossible to hold. Ex- | we should greatly doubt, the aristocracy may yet resume the 
penditure in time of peace should bear some proportion to the | lead they have of late years seemed inclined or been compelled 
income and wants of the country, the nation doing without | to abandon. Nothing so little like a Whig address as Mr. 
many things just as an individual does. The resource of taxa- | Brodrick’s or Mr. Warren’s has appeared in the whole contest. 
tion is not infinite ; a balance must needs be struck between the | Mr. Brodrick is fighting Woodstock, in itself a most uphill 
exigencies of the State and those of the individual taxpayer. | piece of electioneering work,—Woodstock being, in fact, a 
Forgetting this, acting only on the maxim that expenditure | useful lodge gate to Blenheim, and sure at the next redistribu- 
must be proved excellent, the Tories are diligently demonstrat- | tion to be deprived of its preposterous privilege,—and instead 











ing by practice as well as theory their unfitness for affairs of 
finance. 
THE NEW “ WHIGLINGS.” 

\ E do not wonder that an address such as Mr. Leicester 

Warren has just issued to the farmers of mid-Cheshire 
should make Tories very cross. They would like very much 
to see every man of old family or large possessions on their 
own side, so that they might feel that their party was, at all 
events, the ‘‘Gentlemanly Interest,” and be entitled, like 
Legitimists in France and Ultramontanes in Austria, to avenge 
political defeat by social scorn. In their heart of hearts, they 
would rather be defeated, say in Cambridgeshire, by Mr. Ball, 
than by Mr. Brand; for though Mr. Ball might go further 
than Mr. Brand, they could denounce Mr. Ball as nobody, 
which would be some compensation, and do not see exactly 
what to say about the twenty-third Baron Dacre. The draw- 
ing-rooms cannot punish him effectively. Still habit has 
influence with Tories, and they can tolerate Liberal Caven- 
dishes, or Villiers, or Fitzwilliams, or Pagets, nay, they even 
expect, as the Standurd admits, to see them sent ‘“ out of the 
regular Whig nurseries to swell the ranks of what they still 
believe to be their party.”” They fancy such men must be toler- 
ably “safe,” they know they are very like young Tories in the 
same position, and they recognize not without pleasure the 
sort of intellectual gulp with which some of the old Whigs 
announce that they have swallowed Mr. Gladstone. Iam no 
man’s follower, says the Marquis of Hartington, but “I shall 
be faithful to the party whose accredited representative 
Mr. Gladstone is.” Tories see what a phrase like that 
means, and besides they have been accustomed to fight old 
Whigs all their lives, and rather respect them as people 
whom it is very hard to beat, but who keep strictly within the 
ancient rules of the game. But here is a new phenomenon, 
which they like as little as the old Austrian General liked 
revolutionary war; cadets of good families, and even eldest 
sons, who are not content to utter the old party shibboleths, 
who have minds of their own, who put out addresses which 
somehow have a nasty undertone of earnestness about them, 
who mean conquest and not campaigning. ‘“ Tories we know,” 
ery the members of the Carlton, “and Whigs we know—most 
respectable people both—but who are these?’ Here is Mr. 
Auberon Herbert fighting Berkshire and actually speaking as 
if he thought there were people in the county besides the 
squires. Down with the ‘noble Whigling!’” shrieks the 
Standard ; “ he has either no opinions, or he is concealing those 
he has.’’ Mr. Herbert is the son, we believe, of a Tory lord, 
and brother of a Peelite Cabinet Minister, and apparently a 
Radical himself; but “ Whigling” will do for an epithet as 
well as any other, so that is hurled at his head, rather to the 
improvement, we should say, of his chances in the election. 
Then there is Mr. Brodrick, son of a clerical Tory peer, of 
the veriest True Blue associations and family opinions, and he 
is actually wooing Woodstock with an address in which he 
declares that property is the creation of law. Down with 
him also as a ‘“‘ Whigling,’ who is going, the Deanery of 
Exeter notwithstanding, to associate with Bradlaugh! And 
finally, here is Mr. Warren, actually an eldest son, “ heir of 
Lord de Tabley,”” consorting with men who want to abolish 
primogeniture, and divide great estates, and do something 
dreadful about Trades’ Unions, and fling away their tools 
when they have used them “as Robespierre did.” The end 


of the world is clearly in Tory apprehension very near at 
hand, and the Standard solemnly warns these young men, for 


| 
| our institutions,” he puts forward a programme which has a 
|ring about it as of thorough intention. 


of preaching moderation and the “gradual improvement of 


ld Whigs do not 
defend disendowment by asking whether any property is more 


| secure than the estates carved out of lands belonging to the 


dissolved monasteries, or whether “ property has any other or 
| stronger foundation than Parliamentary enactment ;” or tell 
|Irish landlords that “their titles, if insecure, are insecure 
| because linked with an odious Protestant ascendancy ;” or 
| include in a long list of reforms to be made in every 
|department of national action ‘a revision of the laws 
| regulating the transfer and descent of land;” or declare 
that Mr. Gladstone is entitled to leadership because beyond 


| any living statesman he “has given proofs of the will and the 


| capacity to subordinate class interests to national interests.” 
Mr. Brodrick has in fact, as every line of his address shows, 
thought out and accepted the new Liberal creed, is prepared 
to make every institution, no matter what, show cause for its 
existence, and when necessary to abandon the doctrine of 
laissez-faire, and use the whole power of the State, as in the 
matter of education, to compel improvement. Mr. Warren’s 
programme is scarcely so complete or so far-reaching, but he 
strikes a chord which has been strangely neglected, and which 
will, we believe, respond, to the amazement of those who 
believe it to have become unstrung, the latent Liberalism of 
the semi-agricultural counties. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, as we have 
been asking for the last seven years, ‘should there be in our 
English politics no school of rural liberalism?” why, in the 
name of common sense, are county and borough interests to be 
considered opposed? ‘Let us take this matter at its root. Why 
does land command a better price in Cheshire than in Dorset- 
shire? Why are rents higher and agricultural wages better ? 
Because of the proximity of these much dreaded ‘ Radical’ 
towns. But what made these towns so very great? Why, 
Liberal principles and free trade; all, in fact, that an extreme 
Tory shudders to hear the name of. His land grows in value 
year by year, his tenants thrive by their neighbourhood to a 





| large and steady market, and he distrusts the very influences 
| that are making him rich. Therefore, to the Cheshire farmer, 
no less than the Cheshire townsman, I appeal, believing that 
a Liberal like myself, who owes everything he possesses, or 
can ever possess, to the cultivation of the land, is fully as 
likely to watch over the farmers’ welfare, here identical 
with my own, as any Tory candidate.” This is a worse 
heresy than Mr. Brodrick’s question about property, or 
Mr. Herbert’s theory that men who dwell in the counties 
have county ideas, and wants, and rights, even though they 
do not own land. The Tory not the only farmers’ friend! 
What in the world then is the raison d’étre of Toryism ? If ideas 
like these are to be spread abroad by “men who derive all 
they possess or can possess from the land,” Toryism will 
die, and then what will be the price of wheat, or the 
rent per acre of meadow land? Even a Whig, if a Cavendish 
or a Villiers, would not be so left to himself as to assert that a 
farmer prospers because Radical towns are devoted to Liberal 
principles and free trade. No wonder that a man who can 
put out a revolutionary thesis of that kind, who can doubt 
whether the separation of politics into town and country is 
a “natural” division, as Sir Rainald Knightley said a parish 
was, should call the Irish Establishment ‘a badge of alien con- 
quest imposed upon a sensitive people,” should assert that to 
be young and untried are claims and not disqualifications in a 
candidate, inasmuch as “ new and untried forces, vast and as 
yet vague problems require least of all to be dealt with by 





stereotyped and routine politicians,” should even as a climax 
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of audacity admit that ‘‘the time is past for government by 
strategic cleverness, and that we must meet coming difficulties 
by honest refusal or sincere concession.” It is not good, honest, 
respectable Whiggery all that, but something quite different, 
something which is outside party limits, something which 
may lead men who hold such ideas a great deal farther than 
Lord Somers ever went, may even lead them,—who knows?—to 
try whether we cannot give these English masses, to whom 
life is one round of monotonous toil, one dead heave upwards 
towards the light. Such addresses from Peers’ sons mean 
mischief, and we repeat we de not wonder that Tories are cross. 
Except to find Bishops preaching that Christ taught social as 
well as religious truth, we do not know anything which Tories 
might more rightly deem an omen that the pleasant world in 
which they have been so very happy, and most other people so 
very miserable, is about to pass away. 





GENERAL GRANT’S PROSPECTS. 


S$ November draws near the issues of the American Elec- 
tion deepen and widen week by week, while the result 
becomes to eyes dimmed by the smoke of the conflict every 
week more problematical. The effect of the nomination of 
Messrs. Seymour and Blair upon the Democratic chances has 
been an unexpected and, on the whole, from the Democratic 
point of view, a favourable one. It was supposed that it 
would deepen the distrust of Republicans, and, therefore, 
increase their energy in opposition ; but Republican distrust 
was already as deep as it could be. On the contrary, it has 
brought the more thorough-going men of the Democratic party 
to the top, has encouraged them to speak out, has secured 
them the allies who are always attracted by audacity, and has 
relieved them from a kind of necessity of hypocrisy which 
destroyed alike their energy and their prestige. If the New 
York Convention had nominated Mr. Chase, the party must 
have pursued a moderate course, in order to attract moderate 
Republicans; but Mr. Seymour’s “record” and Mr. Blair's 
letters are alike so unmistakable, that the party chiefs think 
it safe to indicate their true policy,—a policy so broad and 
large, that already questions of detail, like finance, are 
receding into insignificance. Their plan is manifestly to 
avail themselves of the feeling for State Rights, until they 
secure, under the forms of the Constitution, all they would 
have secured had secession been successful. In the North- 
West their ery is “‘ free trade,” in the South-West the “ right of 
white men to govern,” in the Middle States the “ tyranny of the 
Republicans,” in the East the “ rights of the States,” in New 
York and Pennsylvania the “ obligations of party,”’ and in the 
South the “cessation of military despotism ;” but everywhere 
the underlying theory of the party is, that the Constitution is 
divine, that every State has a right to do everything it pleases 
except impose customs, send ambassadors, or secede. How 
intensely strong this love for State life still is may be estimated 
from the letter of our able correspondent, ‘A Yankee,” which 
we published last week. Tle evidently considers it the domi- 
nant idea of the American mind, and holds that an appeal to | 
it may succeed. In that case, with a Democratic President, 
and a Democratic majority in the West, the whites of each 
Southern State will, on his own showing, be in a position to 
declare the suffrage laws null, to appoint a white Legislature 
and Executive, to pass any labour laws not absolutely involving 
slavery,—laws, for example, against leaving work,—to make 
forced labour under assignments the sole penalty for coloured 
criminals, and so to impede the collection of national taxes as 
to make the repudiation of the War Debt inevitable. Society 
would again assume its old aristocratic form, and the Union 
be divided once more into two fundamentally hostile civiliza- 
tions, certain sooner or later to come into armed collision. 
The South would in fact attain within the forms of the Con- 
stitution nearly all the results it could have obtained through 
secession, and would besides remain under its old necessity of 
ruling the entire Union in order to preserve State rights intact. 
In fact, the state of things which existed just before the War | 
would be revived, and it is to revive that state that the | 
Democratic leaders are now avowedly striving. 

Fortunately for the Union, the Republicans of the North 
have been aroused by the frankness of their old enemies, 
are closing their ranks, and reducing their platform to the 
single question of the right of the nation to rule its com- 
ponent parts. They are not, as our correspondent says, 
intending to substitute government by a majority for govern- 





ment by a constitution, and have no design of “ wiping out 
State lines,” or setting up a centralized government at Wash- | 


ington. No plan so complete or so scientific has entered into 
their heads, nor are they yet so fully emancipated from their 
old dogma of the plenary inspiration of all paragraphs, words, 
letters, and commas in the Constitution. They are simply de- 
termined that when the nation and the State are in open and 
violent conflict the nation shall rule, and that to prevent such 
conflicts the loyal section of the Southern population shall 
have votes. Our correspondent is very strong on the moral 
right of each State to arrange its own suffrage, but entirely 
forgets to define what he means by the State. The Democrats 
say the majority of white men, the Republicans say the ma- 
jority of all men, and as the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, abolishing political distinctions based on colour, 
has now been accepted by a three-fourths’ majority,—though 
two States have subsequently and illegally recalled their assent, 
—the Republicans have, at least, apparent right on their side. 
At all events they are determined to maintain this position, 
and surely terms more moderate were never offered to 
a foe vanguished in the field. The Southerners and 


their allies are asked to surrender nothing except 
those distinctions of colour which caused the war, and 


not even those if they can reconcile them with the real and 
thorough abolition of a system of society dangerous to the life 
of the Republic. If they would consent to legislate for the 
Blacks as they legislate for white women, the North would not 
hesitate to place the negroes in the womens’ position,—to 
invest them, that is, with every civil, legal, and social right, 
but no political power. We have never hesitated to say that 
until the negro and the mean white have both been educated 
that position would be far better for the dark man, for the 
South, and for the Union than one of nominal equality ; but 
this position the South clearly refuses to grant—as witness the 
scenes in Louisiana, Alabama, and Texas—and the North, 
therefore, falls back upon Negro suffrage, not out of hostility 
to State rights, but out of regard for the national life. To 
say the Republicans are therefore trying to set up a revolu- 
tionary government at Washington is an abuse of words. The 
whole of their difficulties have arisen from their dislike to 
revolutionary measures. They could have governed the South 
as Bengal is governed, easily enough, and it is their very 
respect for State rights, their horror of breaking with the 
Constitution, which has produced all their embarrassments. 
They demand as little as they possibly can—as we think, far 
too little—but that little they cannot surrender, be State 
rights what they may, without sacrificing the nation. 

Our correspondent, though he does not predict, evidently 
believes that General Grant will not be elected, and naturally 
thinks it somewhat absurd that Englishmen 7,000 miles away 
should differ with him on such a point. We venture to differ, 
nevertheless. We are quite aware that the Democratic party, 
after a peuse of doubt and annoyance, has accepted Mr. 
Seymour as it would accept Satan if regularly nominated by 
a Convention ed hoc, and that New York may be considered 
almost heyond hope. We have heard, and partly believe, that 
Mr. Blair's tour in the West has greatly increased his idea of 
his own ghances, and that Mr. Blair, untrustworthy politician 
as he is, is a keenly observant man. We adiit the doubtful- 
ness, to say the least, of most accounts from the Pacific States, 
and the unanimity of the vote Kentucky, and Maryland, and 
States of their temper will throw for Mr. Seymour. We 
perceive also, or think we perecive, a symptom which we 
frankly confess we do not understand, the existence in the 
ranks of Republican politicians of a half-conscious distaste for 
General Grant, or distrust of him, for we hardly know which 
itis. Whether they distrust his ability as statesman, or dis- 
like his “lenity” to the South,—a lenity quite consistent 
with faithfulnessto his duty,—or are annoyed with his persistent 
silence, or think him rather the choice of the people than their 
own, we cannot at this distance detect, but the feeling is unmis- 
takably there. Nevertheless, in spite of all these things, we 
believe he will be the next President of the United States. 
The power of election does not belong to the politicians, but 
to the freeholders, and they no more share the politicians’ 
feeling about General Grant than the English electors share 
the Members’ feeling about Mr., Gladstone. They intend to 
reward the General who saved the country, and to assert the 
supremacy of the nation over any part of the nation, and to 
forbid serfage by one and the same act, the election of the 
Republican nominee to the Presidency of the Union. If State 
Rights are injured in the process, so much the worse for State 
Rights. The electors do not want to hurt them if they can 
help it,—as the absurd clause in the Chicago platform con- 
fining equal suffrage to States which had rebelled sufficiently 
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proved,—but they do intend to abolish a system of society 
under which the Republic one and indivisible could not have 
continued to exist. They may fail, as our correspondent 
thinks they will, but if they fail the immediate result will be 
an assertion of State Rights that must sooner or later,—and 
by later we mean at the most five years,—renew the Civil 
War. 





THE LAW OF FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
T would be impertinent to doubt the clearsightedness of 
the great educator, and we must therefore suppose that 
Mr. Disraeli knew what he was doing when he conferred the 
suffrage on “every man’”’ possessed of certain qualifications, 
instead of restricting it, as was the case in the first Reform 
Act, to male persons. But whether the object was merely to 
puzzle claimants, objectors, overseers, and revising barristers, 
or was to introduce by a side wind one of those changes 
which the House of Commons is scarcely prepared to sanc- 
tion directly, must be left for the Court of Common Pleas 
to determine. It would have been satisfactory if Mr. 
Disraeli had not left us so wholly in that darkness to which 
his leap has accustomed him. When he was asked in Parlia- 
ment what would be the result of the new phrase he replied 
vaguely. When addressed by letter, he left his private secre- 
tary to reply that the whole question rested with the revising 
barristers. These gentlemen, of course, are equal to their 
duty. But there is a good deal of vagueness even among 
them upon the subject. The self-assured “ Barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn,” who wrote to the Zimes last week to state 
that there was no real question about the matter, has evi- 
dently no practical responsibility upon his shoulders. If he 
had, he would probably recognize that the “subject” of the 
Reform Act of 1867 is not the franchise which existed under 
former Acts, but the one which is now created. It is per- 
fectly true that the Parliamentary franchise was, “by the 
law and constitution of the country,” exercisable by 
male persons only before the passing of the Act of 
1867. But this was because the Reform Act of 1832 
confined the power of voting to male persons. If the ex- 
pression ‘‘every man’’ in the Act of 1867 is to be restricted 
to the class described as “every male person” in the Act of 
1832, by parity of reasoning every house in the borough 
clauses of the Act of 1867 may be held to mean the same as 
every house of the value of 10/. in the Act of 1832. No 
doubt, when two Acts are to be read together, the expressions 
used in the earlier Act control, to some extent, those in the 
later. But there is no such reference in the Act of 1867 to 
the Act of 1832; and when we consider that the object of 
the present Act is to extend the franchise which was fixed by 
earlier statutes, we cannot logically argue that larger words 
ought to be controlled by those of a narrower meaning. If 
ve are to confine ourselves to the intention of the Legislature, 
we have at present no clear rules for our guidance. <As Dr. 
Pankhurst states in his article in the /urtuight/y Review, the 
IIouse of Commons would not have either the word “ person,” 
which was proposed by Mr. Mill, nor the words “male per- 
son,” which Mr. Powell brought in as an amendment. And 
thus, in the absence of help both from the Government and 
the Legislature, we are forced to put ourselves in the position 
of a revising barrister, and argue out the question on its legal 
merits. 

The words of the much quoted Act for shortening the 
language used in Acts of Parliament are, ** That in all Acts 
words importing the masculine gender shall be deemed and 
taken to include females, unless the contrary is expressly pro- 
vided.” This enactment in itself is sufficiently explicit, and 
it would be absurd to labour that part of theargument. The 
article in the Fortnightly to which we have referred quotes 
earlier authorities to the same effect. But in the Reform 
Act the word ‘*man”’ does not stand alone. It is every man 
who has certain property qualifications, and who “is of full 
age, and not subject to any legal incapacity.” The real 
question will be whether a woman is legally incapacitated from 
voting at a Parliamentary election. According to the text 
books, she is. But it is worth while observing what authority 
they give for this position. It rests on a dictum of Coke’s, 
that “in many cases multitudes are bound by Acts of Par- 
liament which are not parties to the election of knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, as all they that have no freehold, or 
have freehold in auncient demesne, and all women having 
freehold or no freehold, and men within the age of one 





that at the time when Lord Coke wrote women had not the 
suffrage. But does it prove that they were under any legal 
‘incapacity? Some may argue that this is implied in it, and 
that as the incapacity of those who had no freehold has been 
removed by subsequent statutes, the incapacity of women must 
also be removed by some express enactment. Yet there is a 
singular point connected with the remaining branch of Lord 
Coke’sdictum. Itisclear that the same incapacity which attaches 
to women attaches toinfants. The present Act, however, does 
not leave them to be excluded by the more general words ; it 
distinctly states that voters must be of fullage. If, therefore, 
Coke’s dictum is not enough to keep out infants, why should 
it be enough to keep out women? In the case of infants it 








and twenty years,” &c. So far as this goes, it proves 


! has certainly been set at naught during several periods of our his- 

tory. Although this dictum denied infants the right of voting, 
and another passage in the same book of the Jnustitutes declared 
that “one under the age of twenty-one years is not eligible” 
for Parliament, minors were. permitted to sit till the Act of 
7 and 8 William III., ¢. 25, made it illegal for them to elect 
or be elected; and even after that Act was passed, Chesterfield 
and Iox defied its penalties. Thus, in one case, an express 
enactment was needed to establish Lord Coke’s proposition. 
It can hardly be said that, in another case, there must be an 
express enactment to shake its authority. 

We do not hold, with Dr. Pankhurst, that the dictum 
itself is the only authority for the dictum. Coke says at 
p. 48 of the same book that Parliamentary elections are 
regulated by the positive laws of certain years in the reign of 
the Fourth and Sixth Henries. One of these laws confines 
the suffrage to the forty-shilling freeholders. Another 
mentions ‘‘every man who shall have freehold.” These 
two laws (which bear date the 8th and 10th years 
of the reign of Henry VI.) were passed in restraint of the 
larger suffrage granted by the 7th Henry IV.,c.15. Under that 
Act the suffrage must have been almost universal, with perhaps 
an educational limit which may be recommended to the notice 
of Mr. Clay. But when the 10th Henry VL, c. 2, spoke of every 
man who should have freehold, the sense assigned to the word 
“man” by Lord Romilly’s Act could never have occurred to the 
Legislature. Then the word “man’”’ would only include woman 
if the sense was obvious. Now the word “man” must include 
woman unless the contrary is expressly provided. Then the 
burden of proof would rest on those who claimed the larger 
meaning. Now, the burden of disproof rests on those who 
adhere to the narrower. Then the argument would have been 
that the Parliamentary franchise was an incident of the 
male gender, that women were incompetent to exercise 
it, that it required judgment and understanding, and that 
women possessed neither. Now it must be shown either that 
there is some express provision in the Act against the word 
‘‘man” including women, or that women are under some legal 
incapacity. There can be no doubt on the first point. The 
second is fairly open to discussion. 

A great deal of curious lore as to the right of women to 
vote is contained in the case of “ Olive v. Ingram” (7 Modern 
Reports, p. 263). This case was argued some three or four 
times over, and every time the judges seem to have been of a 
different opinion. One of the best authorities given in 
favour of female suffrage is that cited by Chief Justice Lee. 
* In the case of ‘Holt v. Lyle’ (4 Jue. 1), it is determined 
that a feme sole freeholder may claim a voice for Parliament 
men; but that if married, her husband must vote for her.” 
An odd enumeration of those offices which a woman might 
fill is given by Serjeant Wynne in the course of his argument. 
‘Ladies may guard castles. Women have held by military 
tenures. Women have performed very high offices. The 
oflice of champion at the last coronation was in a woman. 
The oflice of clerk of the crown in the King’s Bench was 
granted toa woman. The office of high constable has been 
borne by a woman. The law allows women to be even Queens ; 
her late Majesty Queen Caroline was left regent and guardian 
of this realm.” The result of this case was that a woman 
was allowed to hold the office of sexton, as in a later case it 
was decided that she might be appointed overseer. But neither 
of these decisions helps us much, althoughof course both will be 
relied upon when the next appeals from the revising barristers 
come to be argued. The favourable expressions of the judges 
in the case of ‘Olive v. Ingram” may of course be treated as 
obiter dicta, and the balance of obiter dicta is, on the whole, 
against female suffrage. Yet there was one very good reason 
why the judges then could not go beyond their province. 
The Act as to Parliamentary elections which was in force at 
the time spoke of freeholders in the masculine gender, and 
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without the help of Lord Romilly’s Act this would be con- 
elusive. The words on which the case itself turned were 
“all persons paying scot and lot.” The words on which the 
decision as to overseers turned were “substantial house- 
holders.” The Court held in both cases that such expressions 
had no reference to sex. When, therefore, one of the judges 
said, “I see no disability in a woman from voting for a 
Parliament man,” at the time when, according to the 
statute law, voters were of the masculine gender, and when, 
according to one of his brother judges, ‘“‘ women are not now 
admitted to vote, whatever they were formerly,” he must have 
alluded to disability at common law, which, in the absence of 
express statutory disability, would alone answer to legal 
incapacity. 








MR. CORNELL'S EXPERIMENT. 


F all the problems connected with Education, none, perhaps, 
O needs resolution so immediately as this,—is maintenance by 
manual labour compatible with high culture ? or, to put the ques- 
tion in a form more strictly English, can the half-time system 
which has been so successful in securing primary education for 
the Factory Districts be carried to its logical result, and be made 
the basis for an education of the highest order? Most Europeans 
will reply, we imagine, that it cannot, and most Americans that it 
can. If it is true, as many thinkers believe, that the majority of 
mankind must always be workers with the hands,—a statement 
supposed by most persons to be self-evident, but open to serious 
question,—the dispute involves the future of the whole human race, 
and a serious effort to decide it should excite deep intellectual 
interest. Mr. Cornell, the gentleman who has just endowed the 
University in New York State in which Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
accepted a professorship, seems inclined to test the matter ; 
and we trust Mr. Smith will let us all know the result 
of the experiment, one which is the more valuable because 
it will not be made in the interest of any school of 
thought. Its object is much more simple. Mr. Cornell, 
as we understand a letter to which the Tribune has given 
the very unusual honour of large type, has ‘‘ endowed,” that is, has 
provided for the adequate or sufficient remuneration of a complete 
Professorate. In his University there will be no distinctions of 
creed, of colour, or—the point we have not yet reached in Kurope 
—of wealth. Any human being who pleases, or at any rate any 
human being under twenty and living on American soil, may go 
there and obtain for nothing a first-class nineteenth-century edu- 
cation. ‘There are, however, human beings with the needful 
qualifications who, if they did nothing but study, would have 
nothing to eat; and as eating is needful, Mr. Cornell has 
essayed to meet their difficulty. Whether from inability to 
provide everything or from a dislike to an arrangement par- 
taking of the nature of alms, Mr. Cornell does not offer, or 
at least in his letter to the Zribune does not profess to offer, 
“exhibitions.” If a lad who wants to study and has no cash 
comes to his University, he will secure him work, manual work, on 
full wages, and that is all. ‘The student may turn agriculturist, 
or bricklayer, or painter, or carpenter,—the work to be done in 
the first place being the erection of college buildings,—and will 
receive the wages any other workman would obtain, from the funds 
of the University, according to the work performed. ‘The wages 
in America are so great that a lad may live on them without 
giving his whole time to labour, or anything like his whole time, 
and we dare say if a lad is pretty bright the University will be 
lenient in its judgment of his work, will not, for instance, banish 
its best mathematician because his joinery is not in precise 
accordance with the intellectual arguments he can demonstrate so 
well, will not expel a man who could edit the Georyics because 
his furrows are not straight. Still, in one form or another, the 
poor student is to get his bread while learning by the sweat of his 
brow. 

It is quite certain that an experiment of inconceivable moment, 
perhaps the very highest practical experiment it is possible for 
men just now to make, is about to be tried in the Cornell University 
under the most favourable conditions. In the first place, the wages 


given will be so high that it must be possible to live on half of | 


them. A dollar and a half a day, at which sum Mr. Cornell 
hints as half a day’s pay for honest work, is 30s. a week, good 
curates’ wages, quite as much as will maintain a full-grown lad 
in cheap or rent-free college chambers, twice as much as many a 
student in Edinburgh and Glasgow contrives to get along with, 
without standing to read under the gas lamps in order to save 
candles. In the second place, in a University where work is 





recognized as well as study, the hours and regulations of study 
must be modified to suit the work, the work in fact, 
being essential, must take some sort of precedence of the study. 
And in the third place, the great obstacle to such an experiment 
in England, caste feeling, would be, in great measure at least, 
absent. We do not say the wealthy lad would be altogether free 
from pride in his wealth, but he would be free from offensive 
pride, would have in still stronger measure the feeling often visible 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, that self-maintenance is respectable, 
or if not respectable exactly, suggests a doubt whether the 
lad who can maintain himself and go through a curriculum too 
will very long ‘‘keep down.” The shoeblack in New York is not 
to be kicked, for he may be President ; or the pupil-workman in 
Glasgow, for the chances are five to one in favour of his becoming 
arich man. Given an absence of caste feeling, very high wages, 
and rules biassed in favour of the system, to see whether hard 
labour impedes the highest cultivation,—that is a problem better 
worth working out than almost any other that could be suggested. 
According to the axioms we all accept, the one ought not to 
impede the other. Half the time of most men at college is fairly 
wasted in occupation a good deal more injurious to the mind than 
ploughing, or plastering, or planing ; and ploughing, or plastering, 
or planing produces health; and we all say health helps learning, and 
talk of mens sana in corpore sano, and have a latent idea that the 
work of the world has been done by its strong men. Any one of 
us, we suppose, reasoning in the abstract, —as the Scotchman is said 
to have made love,—would argue that physical education was good, 
and there is no physical education quite equal to imperative and 
slightly exhausting manual labour. We all maiutain, with a 
unanimity quite delightful to witness,—a unanimity especially 
complete among men who never did a day’s work in their lives,— 
that an artizan could educate himself to any poiut he liked if he 
only tried, and had decently fair opportunities of study. We all 
assert that the athlete can study as well as the scholar, and under 
the Cornell scheme we have the athlete turned perforce into the 
school. It is all true, according to the muscular Christians, 
—and yet,—and yet,—and yet, —Hawthorne did not find farming, 
when he tried it in that phalanstére, or New Society, or whatever 
it was at Blithedale, favourable to study. He became sleepy 
and heavy, he said, and did not want to think, much less 
to stimulate thinking artificially by studying a book. Concen- 
tration of thought would seem to be essential to scholarship, and 
manual labour, interspersed or broken with study, is not favour- 
able to concentration of thought. Indeed, there are men who 
hold that a slight degree of ill health, not enough to cause pre- 
occupation, but enough to dispose its victim towards sedentary 
rather than active work, is a necessary condition of high scholar- 
ship. Of course there are constitutions to which labour is a 
positive preparation for study, which need to be slightly exhausted 
before the mind attains its full power, as Mr. Justice Maule 
needed an overdose of port wine to ‘bring him down,” as he 
said, ‘to the level of the Bench,” but such constitutions are rare 
as they are priceless, and the University is meant for the majority. 
As a matter of fact, scholars have hitherto valued leisure very 
highly indeed, and we have yet to be assured that their estimation 
of it had no instinctive justification. 

The experiment, however, has never been tried fairly on a great 
scale among lads to whom hard work has seemed from childhood 
one of the conditions of life, and it is well that it should be tried. 
It is hard to give up ideals, and the ideal in this matter is un- 
doubtedly a “ round man,” a man who can use his hands as well 
as his head, who can work hard with his body as well as his 
mind, who is any man’s equal, the ploughman’s no less than 
the king’s. We call such men Admirable Crichtons—though 
Crichton was soldier rather than workman—with a faint touch of 
ridicule; but if we found one we should think him very admirable, 
and the few men who approach the character—St. Paul, for 
example—live in the minds of nations as the greater because of 
that trait in their lives. It is just possible, at all events, that were 
work and study, hard work and hard study, natural and usual 
correlatives in men’s lives, the one might assist the other, and it is 
hard, in spite of experience, to surrender the hope that it may 
be so. If it is not, then work is, ip the long run, an evil, which 
is a dreary look-out for a race that, be it as prosperous as 
it may, will have to work and work hard with its hands as long as 
it endures. At all events, in testing men’s convictions and theories 
on the subject, in giving his Professors an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the point at which work seriously interferes with reflection, 
Mr. Cornell, probably without intending it, is doing great good to 
mankind. We say “ without intending it ” with no intention of dis- 
respect to a benevolent man, but from an idea, possibly mistaken, 
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that he is not intent on the philosophy of the matter at all, but 
only wishes the poor to enjoy the full benefit of his liberality, and 
has devised this mode of enabling them to enjoy it. 





THE DEAN OF CORK AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
O* E of the most noteworthy incidents in the brilliant and busy 

week just spent by the savans at Norwich was the delivery 
of a sermon on Sunday in the cathedral by Dr. Magee. Such an 
occasion seldom occurs in a preacher’s life, for in the vast congre- 
gation which filled every cranny of the building, there were the 
President and principal officers of the Association, besides conspi- 
cuous representatives of all those forms of modern thought and 
inquiry on which Christian preachers too often look with jealousy 
if not with avowed hostility. It was an occasion on which weak 
men of one school would have vented vague denunciations of the 
aggressive and sceptical spirit of modern science ; while still weaker 
men of another type would have flattered their hearers by making 
light of the conflict between science and religion, or by expressing 
a dim belief that a reconciliation between “ truth-seckers” of all 
classes and of opposite tendencies was nigh at hand. ‘The Dean of 
Cork avoided both of these mistakes. His copious Irish eloquence, 
and a powerful voice, might easily have tempted him to indulge in 
impassioned rhetoric, but this temptation was severely resisted, 
and with one or two momentary exceptions, the sermon was a 
fine example of logical precision in the use of language, even 
though it was delivered without written notes. His theme 
was, “I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” ‘There was a sense, he said, in 
which these words might serve as the motto for all true teachers in 
all ages of the world. ‘The final cause and aim of all science and 
all philosophy is the enrichment of human life, the making of the 
life of humanity in some way or other a nobler, a cleaner, a fairer 
thing than it was before. And as that great Association moved 
about from city to city, investigating the conditions, the resources, 
and the philosophy of existence, and bringing to light such truth as 
was attainable in relation to the world in which men lived, it 
might, with greater significance and without the least irreverence, 
adopt for itself the language of the Founder of the Christian 
religion, and say, ‘* We are come among you, that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abundantly.” In discussing 
the sense in which these words had been first used, he observed that 
the Christian religion differed from all other ancient faiths in the 
profession which it made to impart a new and divine life to man. 
Christ did not come to be the teacher and helper of man’s life only, 
Ile claimed to be the author and the giver of it. He does not 
merely say that He is the discoverer of that life or the teacher of 
its laws, but He says, ‘‘I am that life. I am essential to it. It 
cannot be without Me.” 'The writings of His followers, and notably 
of Paul, are filled and saturated with this idea of a Christ whose 
life is in them, who lives in them. No Jew ever said that he 
lived in Moses, no Mussulman that the life of Mohammed was 
imparted to him or reproduced in him. It is the distinctive 
mark of Christianity that it alone professes to give the life of its 
Founder to men, that it is not merely a creed, or a system of doc- 
trine, or a code of laws, or a scheme of philosophy ; but a new 
vital force in the world—a life having its own phenomena, its own 
conditions of existence, its own laws of manifestation, a life as real 
as-any of those forms of life which science arranges and classifies, 
a life which it was said had been supernaturally given to man, 
being the divine life of Christ our Lord. ‘ This is the record 
that God has given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
Yet it must be confessed that the evidence of tlie supernatural is 
hard to give. No amount of facts in the world of nature will 
ever prove the existence of a world or a life above nature. 

* Between the man who believes only what he sees, and the 
man who believes in order that he may see, there is a necessary 
and endless opposition; they are exactly in the position of two 
men, one of whom is looking at a picture from a right point of 
view, and sees the whole beauty of the design; and the other of 
whom is closely examining it piecemeal through a powerful lens. 
Both testify to what they see, but one sees more than the other, 
and the only answer he can make is, ‘ Stand where I stand, and you 
will see what I see.’ It is impossible and iu vain to dream of a 
reconciliation of the belief in the supernatural with the belief 
only in the natural. There must come a point when the man who 
walks by faith must part company with the man who walks, and is 
resolved to walk, only by sight. But is it nota great matter that 
they should reach that point in company, that they should not 
part before they have reached it? Is it not a great matter that 
the man of faith should bring with hiin the man of science to the 


very verge of the supernatural, showing him all he can sve before 
he asks him to believe what he cannot see? Now, have religious 
men, as a rule, done this? ‘Too often they have done exactly the 
opposite. ‘They set forth the claims of Christianity in this wise :— 
‘* Eighteen hundred years ago there lived a man in Nazareth, who 
came down from heaven, and claimed to be the Son of God, and 
proved [lis claim by miracles; believe it, and ye shall be rewarded 
with salvation ; believe it not, and ye shall be punished with 
damnation.’ Whether this was rightly or wrongly put, the result 
of such a statement was that the men of science started aside from 
it at once, and rejected the belief in the supernatural all the more 
resolutely, because an attempt was thus made to enforce it by 
penalties.” 

The Dean proceeded to say that there was another way of 
enforcing the claims of Christianity, far more eflicacious and more 
consonant to the Jegitimate demands of science. ‘The inductive 
method of investigation was confessedly the fairest in regard to 
all forms of physical life ; it would also be the truest in regard to 
the Christian life. Instead of beginning with a theory, historical 
or dogmatic, about the origin of Christianity, and reasoning down- 
wards from it to the facts of Christendom, it would be well to 
begin by ascertaining the actual phenomena, and then ascend 
afterwards to the religious system which undertook to explain and 
account for those phenomena. With singular force and eloquence 
the preacher invited his hearers to consider with him the mani- 
festations in the history of Christendom of a noble and beautiful 
life which could not be accounted for without a new hypothesis of 
some kind. Le recounted the deeds of heroism and seif-sacrifice 
which had been done in the name of Christ, and said that there 
was visible to all who looked for it a kind of life “ that lifts itself 
above mere morality, respectability, and decency; a life that is 
saintly and beautiful, which is ever ready to give itself for others, 
which is ever contending with the evil and misery there are in the 
world ; a life which sends the pastor to the outcast and the ignor- 
ant, which spends itself in efforts to reclaim the wanderer and to 
reform the criminal,” and which had originated all the greatest 
agencies for the amelioration of our race. And if a still closer 
inquiry was made into the motives and purposes of Chris- 
tian men, it would be found that they all professed to have 
a hidden life of joy and solace and hope which was more 
beautiful than any which they could reveal. “Take up the 
biographies of men who in their day had belonged to the 
most opposite and contending sects, and who would scarcely 
have owned one another to be Christians. Read the records of 
their secret thoughts and feelings, uttering themselves in their 
prayers, their hymns, their journals of religious experience. Blow 
away from their books the dust of the old bitter controversies, by 
which these men were kept apart, and what do you find? You 
find living souls that wept, sorrowed, joyed, hoped, and prayed 
alike ; men who speak of the realities of a hidden life, of the sin 
they hated, of the temptations they struggled against, of a life 
and spirit in them which enabled them to conquer, and of the 
hope that sustained them. So much had they been animated by 
the same spirit, that however divided they might have been in 
creed, it was clear that they might have sung one another's 
hymns and prayed one another’s prayers. And the explanation 
which they would each have given of these phenomena would have 
been substantially the same? ‘This life is not ours, there was a 
time when we were dead; this life is in us, but not of us ; it comes 
from another, it is the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. He died for 
us, we believe in Ilim, and believing in Him, we find his life and 
spirit in us; as we trust in Him, the life grows stronger ; 
when we forget Him it grows weaker ; we can do all things through 
Christ, for He is our life.” There, he continued, were phenomena 
in the history of the world which the student of human 
life could not disregard. ‘They required some explanation, there 
was, somewhere, a theory to account for them. He could not now 
ask them to go into the evidence of Christianity, but he invited 
them to consider whether, with these facts before them, the super- 
natural theory which Christianity set up appeared quite so impro- 
bable, as it had seemed, a priori; and whether it would be philo- 
sophical to reject without further examination an exceptional 
explanation for phenomena so hard to account for on any natural 
theory. They had been considering the outward manifestations 
of a life; and what wasa life? He asked the man most profoundly 
versed in science there present to define for him what was that 
mysterious and hidden force for which he was searching day by 
day into the recesses of beings that live, or that have lived, and 
| which still eludes his search? What was the mysterious power 
| which makes of the inanimate the animate? The men of faith had 


| to tell of the life of man’s spirit, should it surprise us to be told 
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that this life is more mysterious than the life that the men of 
science seek vainly to discover of the body? Was it so very strange 
a thing that they who already believe in an invisible influence in 
the realms of science, should be asked to go one step further, and 
believe the invisible in the realms of faith? ‘They might not be 
entitled to say, ‘* Believe the Christian theory ;” but they might 
be justified in claiming for it a respectful and patient hearing. 

“The men of faith make their earnest appeal to the men of 
science for help, and for help which they can give. From the 
babbler, from the shallow smatterer in science and theology who 
prattles about the supernatural and the natural, and who refuses 
to believe in the mystery of religion, from him, to the real high 
priests of science, to the men who have reached the innermost 
shrine in her temple, and stand there reverently with bowed heads 
before the veil which they acknowledge they cannot lift, but 
beyond which they confess there is a power which influences them, 
and the acting of which they feel and see ; we make our appeal; 
we ask you to listen to us, as we say, ‘Behold, we show you 
another mystery, the mystery of a hidden life.’” And, he pro- 
ceeded to urge, so long as the Christian life yields fruits of holiness, 
of nobleness, and of beauty, so long its origin and history will be 
deserving of the study of every man of science. But if Chris- 
tianity ever ceased to purify and ennoble the lives of men, it 
would die out as a creed, and ought to die. Its Founder had coim- 
pared His disciples to the salt of the earth, “ but if the salt 
have lost his savour. . . . it must be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men.” ‘There was no dead thing more odious and 
pestilential, as it lay reeking on the earth, than the corpse 
of a dead religion, one which had ceased to operate on the con- 
sciences and behaviour of its professors. It was yet in the power 
of Christian men to vindicate the truth of their faith, if not in 
controversy with the modern forms of scientific belief, at least by 
consistent and holy Christian life. They might patiently wait 
for that reconciliation between science and religion which men 
were looking for; when science and philosophy, on the one hand, 
should help religion to a truer expression of its own beliefs ; 
and religion, on the other hand, should give clearer evidences of 
its history and creeds. But one thing they could not afford to 
wait for,—the Christian life itself, as revealed in daily acts of 
self-sacrifice and holiness,—Christian men must take care that at 
least no one should be able to challenge them for proofs of the 
reality of this life, and to say that there was no answer to the 
challenge. 

It is very difficult to give in this brief summary a fair repre- 
sentation of an argument which was as remarkable for close 
sequence and fur concentration as for the richness and variety of 
its illustrations. Still more difficult would it be to describe the 
profound emotion and interest which was kindled and sustained 
by the preacher during a pulpit address of far more than the 
average length. But we hope that the Dean of Cork will be 
induced to publish a full and accurate report of his sermon, and 
that in this way he may address a yet wider and more influential 
audience than that which listened to his voice on Association 
Sunday in Norwich. 





MOUNTAIN AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

\ ILEN the ‘* May Meetings” are over and Exeter Hall silent, 
the ‘* Auxiliaries” become voiceful all through the king- 
dom, upholding the honour and usefulness of many societies ; and in 
like manner, when the Royal Agricultural Society has done its duty 
in the matter of Shows, the ** Local and District ” Societies begin to 
do theirs. The harvest by that time is “in,” and the farmer knows 
how he ‘stands ” for the year. Ie can then think about enjoying 
himself, and of picking up new ideas for the year, or years, to come. 
The Agricultural Show, ‘ Royal” or ‘ District,” is the farmer's 
grand gala, when he spreads out his best before his friends. It 
has, as far as he and his festivity are concerned, taken the place 
of the old fair, which in times gone by he shared with his 
ploughboy and milkmaid, entering into all the fun of the jig 
and reel among the lightest heels of the country side. His 
place at the fair cannot now be found. The British farmer is 
a changed man; his old habits are in a great measure gone ; his cus- 
toms and even tastes have become at least modified since the time 
when Christopher North ‘‘ made one” in the country wrestling 
ring, and drank his toddy at the country fair. Not that the 
farmer has grown more puny, or shown a tendency to becoming 
amilksop. Not he. Ie is as stout of heart and limb as ever; 
but he has learned to think and talk of subjects that the farmer 

of half a century ago would have laughed to scorn. 
The farmer of to-day is to some extent a chemist, acquainted 





with the properties of soil and manure, able to tell you how much 
lime there is in bones, and what chemical elements are needed 
for producing a good crop of clover, or wheat, or rye. He 
has reduced the ‘‘rotation of crops” not merely to a system 
(which is the clumsy idea), but to a philosophical study, with 
applications, by the individual man, to his own farm. Nothing 
is commoner now than to hear a gruff old farmer say, after a 
lecture on agricultural chemistry—“ Ay, ay, it’s all true in the 
abstract, but it would not do for my land, nor for yours, I fancy ; 
eh, neighbour Jones?” ‘The same expression might have been 
used a quarter of a century ago, but then it would probably 
have arisen from ignorance and stupidity. Now, the chances are 
that it is the offspring of thought and fair inquiry. The farmer, 
if a good farmer, knows his land, and what he must do for it, if 
he would have it to do what, with fair treatment, it is able to do 
for him. He believes in hard work as much as ever he did, but 
he knows how to make that work go farther and bring more sub- 
stantial results than it did in bygone times. When this stage of 
progress had been reached, the jigs and reels at the country fair 
went out of farmer-fashion, were left to the ‘ lads and lasses ;” 
and as this fashion went owt, agricultural societies and farmers’ 
clubs came in, with a great gain to the farmer, and no loss to 
any one, even in enjoyment, for it would be difficult to find any- 
where more of real enjoyment than may be found at a District 
Agricultural Show. 

If the reader doubts this, let him try one—the time is at hand 
—in some mountain district. We say “mountain district,” for 
there alone, we hold, can you see an Agricultural Show in all its 
glory. ‘To sce it rightly, you should be there at nine o'clock 
in the morning. Later would scarcely do, but that is early 
enough, for many of the exhibitors have long distances to 
travel, up hill and down, before they can be with you 
at the show field. You will find yourself in front of a 
country inn, with a flag hoisted at the “rigging [ridge] tree,” and 
as much activity within as if the Lord Mayor of London and 
all the Common Councilmen, or, better still, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and all his brethren of the Episcopal Bench, were to 
dine there that day. Rosy, laughing girls and stalwart young men 
will be “helping” in the kitchen, to prepare for the one greatest day 
of the year; the day before the glories of which whitebait dinners, 
and official receptions, and even royal levées, dwindle into insigni- 
ficance in the mind and heart of that country district. 

Near to the inn you will see the field, perhaps with one tent in 
it, perhaps not ; and a few agricultural implements, strewn about 
in glorious disorder, are the firstfruits of the show. In the distance 
you will see, if you look closely, a few moving black specks, here 
and there, look on what side you may, on the peaceful mountain 
roads. Now and then you will lose sight of this group or that; 
then you will catch a glimpse of it again, on the rising ground, or 
at a turn of the incomprehensible road, winding into as queer @ 
jumble as brain of man could conceive. ‘Then you will see the 
groups “dropping down,” one by oue—horses, cows, pigs, and 
sheep—to witness, if not speak, for the breeding and feeding 
ability of their owners. And the greetings—the hand-shakings— 
the “* Well, Jawon !”—* Well, Davie !"—the “ Peggy, owd woman, 
hoo er ye ?”—ought to make a cynic feel a bit of sympathy for 
human kind. 

While you are watching the distant groups you will find that the 
field has been losing its deserted appearance. From highways and 
byways, from distant farms, or from neighbouring fields (which 
the more cautious exhibitors would manage to secure possession of 
on the previous day for their animals) there is a steady set in 
towards where the work of the day is to be done; and soon the 
show field is alive. 

There you will see Farmer Martin's short-horned heifer that 
won the prize at Pentdragon; and there Squire Bauldrig’s fine 
bay mare that is to leap the hurdles so triumphantly ; and there 
Dick Potter, the labourer’s son, who is to ride the bay mare; and 
there Mrs. Brown with her butter and cheese, the former on spot- 
less white cloths ; and there Peter Brown with his big turnips and 
mangolds; and there Davie Johnstone with his fine pigs, some of 
which can neither walk nor see, so gloriously fat and dignified 
are they. ’ 

The field by this time is bright with gay ribbons, and rosy 
cheeks, and laughing eyes. The stock judges are hard at work 
with their ‘arduous and responsible duties "—that is the proper 
and orthodox phrase ; the crop judges (whose work had, of course, 
to be done beforehand) are weighing over the words of their 
report, which will be read, after dinner, before one Jord and ever 
so many squires. You will observe Squire Brisbeck, of Brisbeck 
Hall, saying a few pleasant words to Sally Jones, and how her 
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pretty cheek has become scarlet, though her eye and lip have lost 
none of their sauciness ; and you will observe, too, that Bob Martin, 
who won the last ploughing match at Pentdragon, is watching 
Sally and the Squire far more narrowly than you could watch 
them, look as intently as you might. Don’t look any more at Bob, 
after that, till dinner time, when the chances are that his brow will be 
as unruffled as it was when Sally Jones first entered the field, and 
before Squire Brisbeck had troubled himself to compliment her, 
and ‘‘ put silliness into her head,” as Bob Martin (though he did not 
hear the words) knows right well he must have been doing when 
she ‘‘ reddened” so. In the field you will find that all now is life and 
interest, contrasting curiously with the peace and stillness of the 
old grey mountains around. 

In due time the prizes are all awarded ; the butter has been tasted 
and praised, and Mrs. Brown is radiant ; the heifers and sheep have 
been examined ‘‘ point by point,”—the fore end, the hind end, every- 
thing. Then there is a set in to the “ Plough,” with its noble 
farmer-motto over the door :— 

“ He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 

And now you will see what all the kitchen activity was for. 
You will see—say, three long tables, covered from end to end. 
You will find thereon beef roasted and boiled, the latter well 
supported with carrots and turnips; mutton, and ham, and bacon, 
and “ greens” of all kinds proper for eating, as around the room 
there will be greens of all kinds proper for decoration. And 
then there will be pease-pudding, which no wise visitor will miss, 
even if he have to watch and wait for it, as he probably will. 
If the reader is that visitor, from, say, London, he must not forget 
himself so far as to ‘‘remember the waiter.” It would be highly 
improper. ‘The waiters are ‘' neighbour lads,” not of the class of 
people to be remembered in the way the reader knows of. 

At the head of the table you will find Lord Pentdragon, at the 
foot of it Squire Brisbeck. His lordship and his worship (for 
Squire Brisbeck is J.P., and must not be taken liberties with), 
are each supported by an ‘‘ array” of distinguished gentlemen whose 
names you will find afterwards in the newspapers. ‘The Rev. Henry 
Portly will say grace, without losing any time with the punc- 
tuation of it; and then you should notice and hearken to the 
knives and forks, and look at the jolly faces, and take note of 
the laughter that rings again, as Lord Pentdragon never heard 
it ring in Mayfair, and probably never will. 

Then there arethesongs. The National Anthem and “ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales” come first, of course, and will be followed by 
** The Farmer's Boy,” “ Polly put the Kettle on,” and many other 
classical ditties, which would delight the heart of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
or at least ought to do so. 

Apart, too, from the enjoyment, there is great usefulness in these 
meetings. ‘There are often sound and useful remarks on farming, 
in the least offensive of all ways,—that is, from farmers, without 
any adornment of eloquence, or, as a rule, any pretence to it. 
Men get to know what others are doing, what new thing of agri- 
culture is in the land, and if any one in that district has seen it. 
A spirit of healthy and useful rivalry is kept up. Persons of 
different classes are brought together in good fellowship, and can 
talk on wonderfully equal terms, for a farmer on an agricultural 
field or in an agricultural meeting is like a sailor on the deck, 
able to talk to any one. Better understandings spring from this 
intercourse ; men learn what is due the one to the other ; learn that 
they have something in common, valuable ideas to exchange, to give, 
and receive. Much of this belongs to all agricultural societies. We 
have merely referred in particular to the mountain shows, because 
in them the elements of enjoyment blend under such conditions, 
and stand out in such bold relief to the other incidents of the year, 
that what in some districts is merely an event among events, is in 
these the one event that relieves many months of toil. 

Farmers’ clubs may be said to have sprung from agricultural 
societies, with a kindred object. Some of the lectures delivered to 
these clubs by farmers are of high merit—close to the point, terse, 
short, and healthily devoid of ‘‘ eloquence.” ‘The discussions that 
follow are at times useful, especially when there is a chairman who 
gives them the right turn and by a little tact brings out the infor- 
mation that, without that tact, would not be brought out at all. 

There are drawbacks, however, and serious ones, to the pleasure 
of the scene. Lord Pentdragon never advised Farmer Jones to 
look to the education of his labourers or of their children—never ! 
Nor did Squire Brisbeck ever dream of saying any such thing to 
one of his farmers. In fact, Lord Pentdragon and Squire Brisbeck 
have an idea—which they would, if speaking apart and privately, 
put into almost the same words,—that a reading farm servant is of 
far less use to his employers than one who never reads, and seldom 








thinks of anything but his work. We dare almost venture to say 
that, taking all the district agricultural meetings of this autumn 

there will be no speech on ** The best way to improve the pret 
dition—(personal condition, mentally, morally, and socially )\—of 
our farm labourers,” or ‘‘ The best way to improve the dwellings of 
our labourers,” or on “ Our duty with respect to the young men 
and women who live with us under the same roof.” ‘There will be 
plenty of talk about which labourer ploughs the best, and which 
has ‘‘ lived” the longest time with one employer, but not a word 
about those other matters that would make the men better even 
as labourers, and that would certainly make the labourers manlier 
men. 

When will landlords and farmers face these serious questions in 
a serious way? At present they shirk all such questions; do, in 
fact, that which in the case of a steeplechase or a fox hunt they 
would be the first to denounce. But such questions cannot long 
be shirked with safety, if they can be shirked at all. It is 
admitted that for the farmer to hold his own he must improve 
with the times; and he is doing it. He must see though, and the 
landlord must see, that for the farmer to continue to progress with 
the times the labourer must progress also; must have fair play, 
and be treated asa man. When these questions are discussed at 
Farmers’ Clubs and spoken of at agricultural meetings the British 
farmer will stand on a position higher and safer than any he has 
held up to this time. In improving the condition of his servants 
he will be improving that of his own family, and in thinking of 
the interest of his servants he will be taking the best means to 
secure his own. 

We are not concerned to know at what time the farmer leaves 
the “ Plough,” or how he leaves it, on the night of the show. In 
some cases he may go soon, in others remain late ; in all cases he 
pleases himself, and in no case is his course, in that particular, 
business of ours. The question, however, of what one man owes 
to another man in all conditions of life is the business of every 
man, and we commend to farmers these few thoughts, which, carried 
into some form of life at the shows of this year, and beyond them, 
would do something to add to the practical usefulness of Farmers’ 
Clubs and Agricultural Meetings. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXVII.—CentraL ENGLAND:—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
WaRWICKSHIRE.—THE Towns (CONCLUDED). 

IRMINGHAM, with which we must conclude our notice of the 
towns of this Province, is situated on the small rivers Rea and 
Tane, on a narrow projection of the north-western portion of the 
county of Warwick. In its early history it presents a curious con- 
trast to Coventry, being as obscure as the latter was famous. Is 
was, we have seen, an early settlement of the Anglo-Saxons, one 
of the Marks of the Beormingas. William de Birmingham, lord 
of the manor, proved in 1309 that his ancesturs had the privilege 
of a market here before the Conquest. In the Domesday Survey 
the place is merely rated for four hides of land, and woods of half- 
a-mile in length and four furlongs in width, the whole being 
assessed at 20s. At avery early period the lordship became vested 
in the family of De Birmingham. Peter de Birmingham obtained 
a grant for a weekly market in the reign of Henry II., and William 
de Birmingham obtained in that of Henry ILI. a charter for two 
yearly fairs. Audomore or Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
in 1319, obtained for the town the right to levy a toll on all 
articles sold in its markets for three years as a means of paving 
the town. The family of De Birmingham retained their manorial 
rights till the reign of Henry VIII., residing in a moated house 
about sixty yards south of St. Martin’s Church. The last De 
Birmingham was then convicted of felony, and lost his inheritance 
through a plot, it is said, laid by Dudley, afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, who soon obtained the manor for himself. 
During the interval between the Conquest and the reign of Charles 
I., Birmingham seems to have taken little part in the civil 
contests of the kingdom, though a De Birmingham marched his 
tenants to Evesham battle on Simon de Montfort’s side. During 
these years it made but slow advances in trade or manufacture. 
Implements of husbandry, tools used in carpentry, and such coarse 
articles of iron manufacture till the reign of Charles II. chiefly 
engrossed the attention of the artizans of this town. ‘They chose 
annually two constables, and in other respects were governed by 
the officers of the Lord of the Manor, a High and Low Bailiff (to 
inspect the market and summon a jury), Handborough (or assist- 
ant to the constables), two High and two Low Tasters (to examine 
the bread and meat sold), two Affeirers (to settle the rents, &c., 
between the Lord and his tenants), and two Leathersellers, when 
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Birmingham became noted as a leather market and abounded with 
tanners. This trade fell into disuse in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Such continued to be the civil government of Bir- 
mingham down to the Municipal Corporations’ Act in the reign 
of William IV. 

Leland, in the reign of Henry VIIL., thus describes the town :— 
‘‘The beauty of Birmingham, a good market town in the extreme 
parts of Warwickshire, is one street going up along almost from 
the left ripe of the brook, up a mean hill, by the length of a 
quarter of a mile. There be many smiths in the town, that use 
to make knives and all manner of cutting tools, and many 
loriners that make bittes, and a great many nailers, so that a 
great part of the town is maintained by smiths, who have their 
iron and sea coal out of Staffordshire.” In the Civil War of 
Charles I.’s time Birmingham was zealous on the side of the Parlia- 
ment. When Charles passed through the town in 1642, the 
inhabitants seized his carriages containing the Royal plate, and 
sent them to Warwick Castle. In the following year Prince 
Rupert, with 2,000 men, forced an entrance into the town, 
though the inhabitants, headed by a clergyman (who was 
killed in the encounter), made a desperate resistance, killing 
the Earl of Denbigh. ‘The Prince set fire to many houses, 
and levied a heavy fine on the townspeople. It was to the 
restored Stuarts, however, that Birmingham owed the commence- 
ment of her commercial prosperity. A fondness for metal orna- 
ments was then introduced from France, and Birmingham took the 
lead in the manufacture of these articles. The Corporation and 
Five Mile Acts, too, drove many persons from cities and boroughs 
with chartered privileges to seek shelter and employment in Bir- 
mingham, with its simple Constable and Manorial administration ; 
and these men brought with them accessions of capital and in- 
dustry. The manufacture of steel was first practised here in the 
seventeenth century. ‘The manufacture of guns was commenced 
by a person residing in Digbeth, the’site of most of the old town, 
in the reign of Wiliiam III., and that of brass was introduced 
about the year 1740. But until the middle of the last century, 
the Birmingham manufacturers were content to stay at home, and 
wait for the visits of their customers; but about that time a more 
extended system of traffic commenced, and now Birmingham is 
the great seat of hardware and metal manufacture in England, and 
yearly increasing rapidly in wealth and population. 

The chief domestic events of the town since the Restoration are 
the Great Plague in 1665, and the disgraceful semi-religious and 
semi-political riots in 1791, when the Church and King mob 
committed the greatest excesses against the property of Dissenters. 
The population of Birmingham was, in 1861, 296,076, an increase 
of 63,235 during the preceding ten years. 

We may now complete our notices of the historical events 
connected with this Province since the Norman Conquest. At 
Rockingham, in Northamptonshire, was held in the reign of 
William Rufus (1094) a great Council to determine the dispute 
between the King and Archbishop Anselm about investitures. In 
1469, a Royal force under William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
was defeated at Edgecote, on the border of the county towards 
Oxfordshire, by a body of insurgents headed by Robin of Redes- 
dale. In the reign of Edward II. the execution of Gaveston, the 
King’s favourite, by the Barons took place at Blacklow Hill, near 
Warwick, in which castle he had been hastily tried and condemned 
by his implacable enemies, headed hy the grim Earl of that county. 
In the Civil Wars of the Roses the men of Warwick sided with 
their Earl, the Kingmaker ; the men of Coventry with the House 








of Lancaster. Mary, Queen of Scots, was beheaded at Fotherin- 

gay, in Northamptonshire. In the Civil War of Charles 1. War- | 
wickshire generally espoused the cause of the Parliament, and was 

the scene of the first general engagement (in October, 1642), that 

of Kineton or Edgehill, in the southern part of the county ; while 

Northamptonshire was the scene of the battle of Naseby (June, 
1645), which decided the first Civil War, aud within its limits | 
Charles was detained in honourable restraint by the Parliament, 
at Holdenby or Holmby House, until carried off by Cornet Joyce 
to the head-qarters of the Army in Cambridgeshire. 

We now come to our last memorial respecting this Province, the 
names of the great men whom it has produced ; and it is very rich 
in great names. Besides William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on- | 
Avon, in Warwickshire, and John Dryden, of Aldwinkle, in | 
Huxloe hundred, Northamptonshire, a member of an eminent | 
family of that county, we have the following names for Northamp- 
tonshire :—Daventry produced George Andrew, Bishop of Ferns 
and Leighlin, in the reign of Charles I. ; Henry Holland, one of 
the translators of the Rhemish (Roman Catholic) Testament ; and 
John Smith, a very remarkable engraver, of the end of the | 








reign of William III. Besides Dryden, Aldwinkle was the birth- 
place of Thomas Fuller, of the Stuart period, the author of the Holy 
War, Church History, and English Worthies. Then we have 
William Catesby, Richard III.’s favourite, and the ‘ Cat” of 
Collingborne’s satirical lines; and Robert Catesby, the Gun- 
powder-Plot conspirator (both of Ashby St. Ledger); several 
eminent members of the Spencer and Fitzwilliam families 
Samuel Clarke, a very distinguished Oriental scholar of the 
seventeenth century (born at Brackley); Henry Chicheley, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the reigns of Henry V. and VI., and a 
very great patron of learning and sturdy assertor of Church 
liberties against Rome and Church authority against the Parlia- 
ment (born at Higham-Ferrers) ; William Law, the Nonjuror 
(of Cliff Regis) ; Richard Lane, counsel for Strafford at his trial 
and Lord Keeper to Charles I[. when in exile (of Courtenhall) ; 
Nathaniel Crewe, Bishop of Durham (of Steane), and John, Lord 
Crewe (both eminent in the reign of Charles 1.); Richard 
Cumberland, of dramatic renown (of Stanwick); Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, Master of the Rolls to George I. (of Dallington); 
Sir Henry Yelverton, the statesman and judge of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. (of Easton Mauduit); Sir Richard 
Empson, Ilenry VII.’s minister (of Towcester); Dr. John 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, a celebrated divine and mathemati- 
cian, who married Robina, youngest sister of the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell (of Fawsley); John, of Northampton, a Carmelite friar, 
who lived about the year 1340, author of a sort of perpetual 
almanac, entitled the Philosopher's Ring ; Samuel Fisher, one of 
the early Quakers of the Commonwealth and Charles II. ; and 
Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford in the reign of Charles II. (all 
of Northampton) ; Queen Catherine Parre (of Green's Norton) ; 
Charles Montagu, first Earl of Halifax, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord of the Treasury to William III, and a poet 
and scholar, as well as a statesman (of Horton); James 
Harrington, author of the Oceana (of Upton Hall) ; Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Elizabeth’s Chancellor (of Holdenby); Shakerley Mar- 
mion, a poet of the first part of the seventeenth century (born at 
Aynho Manor House); Dr. John Preston, called the ‘* Patriarch 
of the Puritans” in the reign of James I. (of Nether-Heyford) ; 
Thomas Randolph, the poet, in the first half of the 17th century 
(of Newenham) ; Dr. John Newton, the divine and mathematician 
of the 17th century (of Oundle); Sir Ralph Winwood, the states- 
man of the reign of James I. (of Aynho); and John Clare, the 
poet of the beginning of this century (of Ielpstone). 

Warwickshire, besides her great poet, a name alone sufficient 
for a country, much more for a county, and the great historical 
names which are eminent among the families who held the earldom 
or the castle of Warwick, produced Edward Cave, the founder of 
the Gentleman's Magazine and the original Sylvanus Urban (of 
Newton) ; and Sir William Dugdale, the antiquary (of Shustoke) ; 
and Secretary Bromley, of the reigu of Queen Anne. 


LEGITIMIZATION AND ADOPTION. 

(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Will you permit me to say, without disrespect, that your 
article this week on “ Illegitimacy” seems to contain a certain con- 
fusion? In discussing the question of the expediency of such a 
change of the law as would make subsequent marriage of the 
parents confer all the properties of legitimacy upon children born 
before wedlock, you appear only to look at the alteration in connec- 
tion with the Scotch view of marriage by consent. ‘It is hard 
enough,” you say justly, ‘to induce labourers to marry until their 
brides’ shame is only too apparent, and till celibacy would be as 
expensive as marriage; and under this law they would not marry 
at all, but leave their wives in service and their children to grow 
up how they would,” and by and by “ one of the most necessary 
guarantees for chastity would disappear.” As a criticism on mar- 
riage by consent this is just ; but how does it bear on the perfectly 
independent idea of subsequent legitimization of offspring? Suppose 
a law were passed by which the marriage of parents instantly and of 
its own operation clothed their previous offspring with all the pro- 
perties of legitimacy. ‘This would hot emancipate the father from 
those charges which, as you say, make celibacy as costly as marriage 
to the incontinent labourer ; if he did not make an honest woman 
of the mother, he would be equally bound to maintain the child, 
whatever might happen if he did make an honest woman of her. 
And I cannot make out for the life of me why the prospect of sub- 
sequent legitimization should make him any more ready to leave 
his wife in service than he is now, or more indifferent to the upbring- 
ing of his children. I do see, on the other hand, how it would give 
the parson one more argument why the man should make repara- 
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tion, because he would then be reinstating not only the woman, but 
the child too. In the case of people of a higher social position, 
where there is a fincr and more easily touched conscience, it would 
make all the difference in the world; many a man who would be 
very cold about righting his fellow-sinner could be moved to right 
the children. Even if the father had too low a morality, still 
public opinion, which would be stronger in this class than among 
clowns and operatives, would enforce marriage more effectively 
than it can do now, because the reparation would then be of the 
most substantial kind and to parties absolutely innocent of any 
confederacy in his irregularity. Such a lawas ours isa deep reflec- 
tion on our humanity, and so long as it lasts does a great deal to 
barbarize the national conscience, though English lawgivers system- 
atically overlook the tremendous influence that laws, merely because 
they are laws, exert over the moral ideas of a people. 

I suspect, however, that the crass and, in this case, cruel prudery 
of the national mind will for a very long time to come resist any 
attempt to introduce the law of subsequent legitimization. But 
prudery has nothing to say against the legalization of Adoption, 
for which there are twenty other excellent reasons, and which 
must assuredly be a feature in every truly civilized society. Give 
the countenance and advantages of legal recognition to this prac- 
tice, and public opinion will soon invariably exact of the parent of 
the illegitimate child that in this way if not in the other he should 
remove the undeserved stigma.—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. 


THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION, 

[To tue Eprror or true “ Sprcraror.”] 
Sir,—I sympathize with your Methodist correspondent in the 
satisfaction which he expresses over the fact that ‘a wave of 
Christian love has rolled over the world,” and that the best spirits 
in all the Churches are yearning for closer intercourse. On that 
account I read with the deepest interest De. Puscy’s letter to the 
Conference, and agree with him in regretting that it met with per- 
haps scant courtesy. But will you permit me, as a minister out- 
side the Church of England, to indicate how difiicult it is for me 
to maintain at fever heat the love [ should like to cherish for the 
members of that Church, and the hope that they and the other 
members of the Reformed Churches will come soon to form one 





communion. 

A week or two ago I was in Geneva, and met in the hotel where 
I was staying two Maglish clergymen, with whom [ had a good 
deal of pleasant talk. They were interested in Scotland and in 
the Church to which [ belonged, and asked a great many questions 
about both; and as long as we kept off one particular topic there 
emerged nothing to make us feel that we were not fighting under 
one head the same great battle against evil. But we did strike on 
the rock at last. ‘The question raised was as tothe value of my 
orders, and they frankly told me that as I was not episcopally 
ordained, I was in their eye and in the eye of the Church of 
England no better than a layman. And, of course, in main- 
taining this position they reduced to my level also the 
whole of the Protestant clergy in the country where they were 
sojourning. 

‘Then, again, on my way home it was my fortune to travel from 
Paris to England with two other clergymen of the same Church, 
most gentlemanly and agreeable men, who were not only “ sane,” 
but particularly intelligent on all ordinary subjects. But in the 
course of conversation we came on the Church, too, and one of 
them emphatically announced that he not only refused to recognize 
the clerical standing of all who were uot ordained by bishops, but 
that wherever he went on the Continent he shunned the gates of 
all Lutheran and Reformed Churches as schismatic and un- 
authorized conventicles. 

Now these views are not held, as you are aware, by the extreme 
few in the Church of England, as indeed any man may see who 
reads the Cheshunt correspondence. Dean Alford’s fraternizing 
with Dissenters is regarded generally with ** moral indignation,” 
as calculated to countenance the awful heresy of the President of 
the College, that te (the President) is himself ‘in all spiritual 
concerns equal to a priest episcopally ordained.” And bold as 
Dr. Alford is, I suppose he will hardly venture to do the same 
thing again. 

Well, Sir, Iam not finding fault with men holding conscien- 
tiously to such opinions as they have deliberately adopted. But I 
need scarcely tell you that the theory I have referred to is not 
felt to be an attractive one by other Reformed Churches; and if 
you think of it you will not wonder either, on the one hand, that 
our sympathy with the English Church in its difficulties is not 


overwhelmingly intense, or on the other, that we don’t attach | 


much importance to its aspirations after union with us. 


We, too, have our deep convictions, which we are not prepared 
lightly to surrender, and it sounds to us something very like an 
insult to assume that as we have no clergy and no valid ordinances, 
we must lay our account, in any plan of reconstruction, with bay- 
ing our whole history since the Reformation declared to be a 
mistake. 

Our ideas are more tolerant and more rational. We are Pres- 
byterians, but we can imagine a Church of the future which shall 
embrace the theories of all moderate Churchmen,—giving to the 
Episcopalian the clement of superintendence, and to the Jnde- 
pendent the clement of absolute congregational freedom. But if 
any one sees a way whereby without a miracle like that of the 
‘Tongues ” all Christians are to be reconciled to the Church of 
England, with Apostolical Succession as one of its essentials, it is 
much more than I do.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Scoren MINIsrer. 


THE ULTRA-CALVINISTIC RECORDITES., 

[To tuk Eprror or “Tur Seecraror,”] 
Sir,—You have lately printed a review of Dr. Hinds’ pamphlet 
on the Limits of Clerical Freedom, in which occur the following 
words :—* The horrible faith of the Recordite, that the Almighty 
doomed some men from eternity to damnation, and then sent His 
Son on earth to mock them with the false promise of a redemp- 
tion He had previously decreed for them should never be.” 

I believe that, with all the liberality and Broad-Churchism of the 
present day, the command, & Thou shalt not li ar fils wilness against 
thy neighbour” is not yet ineluded within the prescribed limits, and, 
whether consciously or not, you have certainly, in this instance, 
transgressed it. I will venture to allirm that neither the editor 
of the Record, nor any one connected in its publication, holds the 
views you impute to them; nor any of its rcaders to whom the 
term * Recordite” can fairly be applied. ‘The Calvinism of the 
Record has never been very pronounced, and those to whom your 
charge does apply (very few in number among the Evangelical 
clergy) would not accept the appellation of * Recordite.” ‘They 
read it only because they find there information which they can- 
not find elsewhere. 

You will probably reply that they do not profess to hold the 
view you impute to them, but that it may fairly be deduced from 
what they do profess to hold. ‘Then L say that the 17th Article 
of our Church is open to the same charge, and that if those who 
are commonly called Moderate Calvinists do err, they err in 
common with the Scriptures and the Articles of our Church, 

The 17th Article aflirms that ‘ Predestination to Life is the 
everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the foundations of the 
vorld were laid) he hath constantly decreed by his counsel 
secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom he 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankiul,and to bring them by Christ 
to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour.” 

But it also affirms that ** we must receive God’s promises in such 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in ILoly Scripture ;”—that 
is, as [ understand the limitation, that we are not to suffer our 
belief in God's predestination to trench upon our belief in 
the apparently contradictory statement that He ‘ will have all 
men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

You may think those who hold such statements to be incon- 
sistent with themselves, but you are not at liberty to charge them 
with believing that ** God has doomed some nen from eternity to 
damnation, and then sent His Sen on earth to mock them with a 
promise of redemption.” And observe that this charge of appar- 
ent inconsistency belongs to them in common with the Scriptures 
and the Articles of our Church. [ hold that that denial or 
explaining-away of the 17th Article is to be placed in the same 
category with atheism, and that no clergyman who has 
subseribed the Aviicles ought to deny, or ignore, or explain 
away the one, any more than he is at liberty to hold and teach the 
I fully agree with all that you have said on the subject of 





other, 
Atheism in the concluding part of your article, and I heartily 
thank you for it, viz., ** That the clergyman who has ceased to 
| believe in God must abstain froin the ministration of the English 
| Church, or die,” and that ‘ neither the sincerity nor the ability of 
| the Atheist justifies him for one instant in professing from the 
| vantage-ground, as Dr, Hinds justly calls it, of his own pulpit, that 
| he believes what he knows he does not believe at all.” But then 
| I go further than this, and I affirm that what you have so justly 
| said with reference to Atheism applies with equal force to 
| Arminianism. And I prove my point thus. 

| ‘Lhe 17th Article consists of a chain of predicates that cannot 
Ibe separated. After the opening statement, already quoted, it 
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goes on to say, * Wherefore, they which be endued with so excel- 
lent a benefit of God be called according to God’s purpose by His 
Spirit working in due season : they through Grace obey the calling : 


they be justified freely: they be made sons of God by adoption : | 


they walk religiously in good works, and at length, by God's 
mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity.” 

This is only an echo of Saint Paul's statement, Romans viii., 
«¢ For whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate. . . . whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called, and whom he called 
them he also justified, and whom he justified them he also 
glorified.” Every link in the chain depends upon the first,—the 
absolute, unconditional purpose of God. All the others would be 
freely subscribed to by Arminians as well as Calvinists. The 
point in which the 17th Article agrees with the latter and differs 
from the former is in carrying the chain one link further, and that 
link is Predestination. 

Some attempt to evale th» force of this reasoning by acknow- 
ledging, ‘* Of course we know that God foreknows all things, and 
among the rest, who will finally be saved.” But is it likely that 
St. Paul would use such language for the very superfluous purpose 
of telling us that ** God foreknows what He foreknows”? or that 
our Reformers would have drawn up the longest and most elaborate 
article of the ‘Thirty-Nine if they meant nothing more than 
this ? Besides, the doctrine of election implies deliberate 
choice, founded on absolute foreknowledge and predestination. 
Others understand the terms in question as counected with fore- 
seen holiness. But here, again, there needs no * revelation” to 
tell us this. And, moreover, the wording of the Article forbids 
such an interpretation. ‘+ 'Phey which be cndued with so excellent 
a benefit.” What benefit? Clearly the free election of God 
founded upon His absolute predestination. ‘This precedes all the 
rest, as their ellicient cause; and the same thing cannot at the 
same time be both cause and effect. ‘This agrees with the language 
of St. Peter, A person cannot at the same 
time be elect uvlo a thing and because of it. 

The thing will not bear discussion. ‘The fact is, that the great 
majority of the clergy can only get over the 17th Article by 
ignoring it altogether. Subscription is a thing which they are 
only called to do new and then—perhaps ouly once in a life—and 
then they get through the ordeal by winking hard or fortifying 
themselves with some of the specious reasonings which have been 
put forth on the subject. It is then laid aside among “ the moles 
and the bats ” as a thing of the past, or a ghost that has been laid. 
But I venture to raise the ghost. I tell them that Subscription 
runs through their whole life, and is as real aud as binding at the 
end of half a century as when the ink in which it was written was 
hardly dry. ‘* L believe in one Baptism for the remission of sins,” 
and ** I believe in one Subscription for admission to Holy Orders, 
and all the benefits to be derived therefrom.” ‘The one is as 
testing and as binding as the other, and I should expect the bread 
of the Church to choke me if I eat a crumb of it after I had 
ceased to believe in the truth of the statements to which I had 
subscribed, or if I had any reason to doubt the correctness of 
the sense in which I had subscribed them. 

I challenge Bishop Ilinds, Bishop Harold Browne, Bishop 
Wilberforce, Dean Stanley, Dean Goulburn, Dean Alford, Dr. 
Vaughan of Harrow, Dr. Pusey, and all the representative men 
of the various sections of the Arminian clergy, to disprove the 
Calvinistic sense of the Articles, either logically or historically. 
And if they fail, I call upon them to resigu their preferment in 
favour of those who can ew avimo subscribe the Articles in * their 
literal and grammatical sense,” or to rise up cv masse and sweep 
away the farce of Subscription altogether.—I aim, Sir, &e., 

VIGILANTIUS. 


** Kleet wito holiness.” 


[Does ** Vigilantius ” deny that Calvinists believe in Election ? 
If not, how is Election possible without reprobation ? Aud if not, 
again, where is the fault of our description, which is softer than 
John Wesley’s ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 


GLEANING AND GLEANEKS. 
[vo rue Eprron or tue ‘ Srecraror.”] 
Si,—I thought that some far abler pen than miue would have 
advocated the cause of gleaners, but as no letter has appeared 
on the subject, L trust I shall not be deemed presumptuous if I 
Venture to say a few words with respect to your article of the 15th 
Inst. 

1 have lived all my life in a gleaning country, and my experi- 
ence has been quite different from that of the writer of the 
article. I never heard gleaning claimed as a right against the 
will of the farmer, and thoagh there would be a great deal of 





discontent and complaint if it were refused, as there would be if 
any other long granted kindness were withheld, 1 fully believe 
that the poor wherever I have known them would submit, knowing 
not only that they had no power of redress, but no right to claim it. 
Those farmers who do not choose to lose the corn, * rake the 
field one way, and then rake it t’other, and then let us in,” asa 
woman said to me. Of course those who do so are not so popular 
as those who leave good gleaning; those who are generous are 
generous with their gleaning ; those who are hard, though they 
may be just masters, leave but little gleaning corn. ‘The present 
system of mowing, which necessitates raking, leaves the amount of 
gleaning very much at the discretion of the farmer. Some give it 
as payment to women who have worked for them, but that is con- 
sidered very unfair, thongh, as I said before, it is submitted to 
quietly. 

I have constantly, every year, met parties of gleaners returning 
from the field. [have never seen a trace of anything objectionable. 
They are working for themselves, and are too happy in their work 
to have any time or need for * larking ;” they are women and 
children only ; the families ave all headed by the mothers. ‘These 
may be the reasons, but I can only say that while from experience | 
dread field work, and especially gang work, for girls very much, glean- 
ing time is to mea source of unmitigated pleasure, from sympathy 
in my neighbours’ pleasure. Gossip and squabbling are certainly 
evils connected with the gleaning field, though, perhaps, not con- 
fined to them; I fancy they prevail wherever women do congre- 
gate. Here, and, [ believe, in other places, there is a head of 
the gleaners, an old woman who decides where they shall go, 
when they shall leave off, whether it is raining cnough 
to stop them, &c.; the other day a feast was given to the 
children, and they agreed that they would all give up gleaning 
on that day, that it might be fair for all. What would be 
thought of a woman who went gleaning all by herself 1 do 
not know, and my imagination is not lively enough to depict. 

I have said that gleaning is to me a very happy time. It is the 
clergyman’s holiday, and might be the doctor's, if he could invent 
agleaning-time for his rich and town patients; everybody gets well, 
and everybody goes gleaning. They get a considerable amount, 
from two to four bushels a good gleaner can get; they used to 
reckon that they paid the shoemaker’s bill with the gleaningy 
though of course this is a very rough reckoning; not that they 
sell the gleaning corn, that would be a very strange act. It is 
ground, and used as flour ; there is supposed to be a peculiar charm 
about it, something, I suppose, like what there was about our own 
cookery in young days. 

* Gleaning corn do taste so sweet,” sail a woman whom 1 had 
been vainly trying to persuade not to bring on again by gleaniny 
an illness from which she had barely recovered. L only hope that 
she and others may long enjoy that cure for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, the gleaning-time.—I am, Sir, &e., kK. G. T. F. 


SERMONS. 

[To mie Eprron or rue * Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Will you allow me here to make one statement and to ask 
one question about our Sermons ? 

As a clergyman having regularly to preach two sermons a week, 
[ should have no objection at all to ** voluntary attendance,” /.¢., 
to the withdrawal of those who ouly wished to join in the prayers. 
I think this would probably be found to work well for both parties. 

But now for my question, Does it not seem only just, in such 
an order of things as this would be, to make the sermons voluntary 
as well as the attendance on them, /¢., that a man need not preach 
at all on any given Sunday unless he chose to do so? IT could say 
more about plans that might be alopted to prevent this rule from 
being made a cloak for idleness, but fear Lo trespass on your space, 
—I am, Sir, &e., A Cuesutre PArson. 

MR. LYNCIVS * RIVULET.” 

(fo rue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 

Sin,—In your appreciative notice of Mr. Lynch’s new Mievulet you 
italicize as * weak ” the following line in some verses quoted from 
the 135th Iymn :— 

“ So of Him, denying Him, beware.” 
In justice to Mr. Lynch, permit me to state that in my own copy 
of the Rivulet this line runs simply thus :-— 

“So of denying him beware.” 

Perhaps your reviewer quoted from some early copy of the book 
which lacked the final corrections.—I am, Sir, &e., S. D. C. 
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BOOK 


—_—— > 
THE LIFE OF A BRIGHTON CLERGYMAN.* 


Srvce the death of Frederick Robertson, Brighton has been an 
ecclesiastical close borough. The sagacious Vicar has, no doubt, 
sanctioned a very pronounced ritualism in several of the churches 
belonging to his parish, and it may be said that on a Sunday the 
church-going residents or visitors have no ground of complaint, 
inasmuch as there are both high and low-level church-lines sup- 
plied for their accommodation. So far as the style of the ‘‘ service ” 
is concerned it is quite true that there is in the Brighton churches a 
delightful and refreshing variety. You have the very solemnand very 
slow in oneplace,inanother the high-and-dry sprinkled with anthems 
and female solos, in a third, ritualism in full efflorescence, with fault- 
less copes, altar movements and genuflexions, which reveal the most 
successful ‘* rhythmic drill,” entirely artistic intonations and music, 
and a finale of most odorous incense. For our own parts, we have 
frequently given expression to our conviction not only of the law- 
fulness, but of the desirableness of a varying “use” in all our 
large towns. It is involved in the very idea of a national church 
that it shall embrace by its ministrations the whole range of the 
spiritual sympathies, tastes, and susceptibilities of the nation. And, 
accordingly, we trust that still greater latitude will characterize 
the public worship of the English Church of the future. At present, 
for instance, no let or hindrance is imposed by any authority, lay 
or clerical, as to the hymns which any congregation may adopt, 
or the number of hymns which any congregation may sing ata 
given time. Great in the Church of England is the liberty of 
praise—a liberty which, like all our other privileges, good Dr. 
Jolenso was fated to convert into a scandal. We should like to 
witness a similar liberty of prayer. As Bunsen suggested years 
ago, why should there not be allowance for formal, extempore, and 
silent outpouring of the heart’s deepest aspirations whenever two 

or three are gathered together? By this permission the Church 
would secure the alleged or felt advantages which the Liturgist, 
the Presbyterian, and the Quaker respectively claim for or find 
in their several modes of worship; and, indeed, one grand utter- 
ance in our Prayer-Book, ‘*O Lord, open thou our lips,” seems 
specially fitted to be the prelude to an extempore prayer, 
after an interval during which the whole congregation has been 
silently holding converse with the indwelling Spirit of God. Sup- 
pose, further, as is the fact in some churches, that to sweet sound 
there should be added a delicious perfume, there is no a priori 
objection to its introduction. Of course, we demur in this 
journal to the special symbolism intended by the Ritualists 
in their use of incense; but in itself a beautiful fragrance 
is as holy as a_ beautiful sound, and if the former should 
be desired by any as an aid to faith or devotion, why 
should its enjoyment not be as legitimate as music is univer- 
sally? If mere texts are ever of any value, we might quote St. 
Paul’s expression, ‘* A sweet-smelling savour,” as an indication at 
least that a scent may be as acceptable in heaven as a musical note. 
With the liberties of praise and prayer there must exist in every 
truly national church the ‘liberty of prophesying.” But it is 
this third liberty which is wholly lacking in the churches of 
Brighton now. We do not mean in the least to imply that the 
many incumbents or perpetual curates in this ‘“‘ Belgravia-super- 
Mare” do not every Sunday or other preaching day say 
what they like. ‘They are all, as far as we know, honest 
and conscientious clergymen. But the truth is, not one of 
them has anything to say to this nineteenth century. ‘They 
are all, when in the pulpit, dominated by Simeonism. No 
doubt, the High Churchmen will be exceeding wroth with us, and 
some of them might reply, ‘* Do we not proclaim the doctrines 
of Baptismal Regeneration, ‘Transubstantiation, and the divine 
institution of the Seven Sacraments ?” ‘To this appeal the answer 
must be given in the affirmative. Nevertheless, our posi- 
tion is quite unassailable that from end to end of this 
crowded watering-place all the pulpits are unanimous in 
the proclamation that Christianity, whether of the high type 








for many years. He founded St. Mary’s Hall—an institution for 
the education of the daughters of poor clergyman. He was a 
liberal supporter of various charities connected with Brighton. 

Rich people courted his society, and his sermons were € very accept- 
able to a considerable number of hearers. Besides being a fellow 
of Trinity, Cambridge, he was also elected Warburtonian Lecturer, 
and more than once special University preacher. On the platform he 
was a vigorous speaker, and on one occasion got into trouble 
with the 7imes for accusing that journal of venality in connection 
with the opening of the Crystal Palace on Sunday,—a “ clerical 
error,” which the world heard a good deal about at the time, 
but the final issue of which, we are glad to hear, was a ‘ revenge ” 
to the reverend gentleman, in that his spiritual advice was sought 
for by the lady of the chief editor of the 7imes, while the chief 
proprietor expressed a wish to have as companion to his daughter 
a young person brought up at St. Mary’s Hall under Mr. Elliott’s 
influence. Mr. Elliott was really a hardworking man, and on 
the whole was, perhaps, one of the most vigorous intellects the 
Evangelicals numbered in their ranks. But when we have said 
this we have said all that has to be said. Why this memoir was 
published is a mystery wecannot solve. We have read the volume 
before us most carefully, but from beginning to end there is not a 
sentence in it expressive of Mr. Elliott’s theological opinions which 
rises above the level of the dull and common-place. All his 
views were but specimens, so to speak, from that astonishing 
charnel-house which Simeon erected for the benefit of his followers, 
calling his work by the characteristic name of Skeletons. 

We have no feeling towards the memory of this clergyman but 
that of respect, and we believe that no one will peruse this volume 
candidly without sharing in our feeling. But he was nowise a 
great man, the memoir itself being witness. Our readers will, 
consequently, not marvel at our bewilderment when, after finish- 
ing the narrative, we turned again to the opening sentence and 
read as follows :— 

“There are men in the Church who need no prefix to their names. 
They are of all schools and of all callings. There is something loving 
or commanding in their characters which wins affection or inspires 
confidence. Such, to mention no living names, were John Keble, 
William Wilberforce, and Henry Elliott.” 

It was some alleviation to our startled imagination that we were 
spared the “ living names” in Mr. Bateman’s cloud of witnesses, 
for had these been given, we must have had a whole legion of 
them,—an abridgment of the Cleryy List, to begin with ; and this 
roll of clerical worthies of all schools, followed by an enumeration, 
not less copious, of lay local celebrities of all callings. But, 
turning from the unnamed living to the dead, we will venture, in 
the interests of Mr. Elliott’s own reputation, to protest against 
his biographer’s extravagance or total lack of perception. The 
names of Keble and Wilberforce belong to the world. The author 
of the Christian Year has spoken to the piety of all coming ages 
of the Church; and the life and labours of Wilberforce are 
essential factors in two great and national movements,—the 
revival of the spiritual affections at home, and the emancipation 
of a whole race from slavery. Mr. Elliott, on the other hand, 
appertains only to Brighton, and his chief work there was superin- 
tending a young ladies’ school. All honour to him for the 
sympathy with his poorer clerical brethren which first prompted 
him to undertake the erection of St. Mary’s Hall, and for the 
unwearied zeal and, we might add, quite fatherly care with which, 
according to his lights, he watched over the culture of the daughters 
of the Churchentrusted to his care. But it only tends to create a 
mist of prejudice which will hinder us from seeing the worth of a 
second-rate man, when to him, a merely local light, is ascribed 
the prominence of a great public luminary. 

In 1827, when Mr. Elliott had attained his thirty-fifth year, he 
became perpetual curate of the proprietary chapel, St. Mary’s, which 
his father purchased for him, and in which he officiated until his 
death in 1865. ‘Testimonies as to his ministerial worth andusefulness 
both in public and in private are given in this volume from ‘ the 
ladies,” to use Mr. Bateman’s own words, from sundry noblemen 
and gentlemen, from servants and poor widows. Moreover, such 
men as Julius Hare, Dr. Whewell, who was his brother-in- 


or of the low, is simply an elaborate means of “ safety,” and | law, and the present Bishop of London have expressed their 


consequently the chief motive addressed to the various congre- | regard for his worth. 


gations is the terrors of the world to come. 

Of this remarkable mode. of presenting the call to a higher life 
the subject of this memoir was a typical example. Mr. Elliott 
was a highly respectable clergyman. 





Then, in the day of his great 
sorrow, when his wife, who was in all respects an admirable 
woman, was early taken from his side, we jhave two very 
touching letters of sympathy from Sir James Stephen and Dr. 


He was a good son, a good Pusey—the latter a very remarkable utterance indeed. But 


scholar, a good husband, a good father, and a sorrowing widower | there are hundreds of men among us who are doing the 
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whose sorrows would call forth a large measure of condolence. 
However, there is no special reason why their histories should 
ever be known beyond the limits of their parishes or the circle 
of their respective friends. As a rule, the class of men of whom 
we are speaking are, at best, ecclesiastics; and they have no mes- 
sage for the earnest and thoughtful spirits among us who are 
really seeking reconciliation with God in their daily secular life, 
and are struggling after a faith which will enable them to over- 
come the difficulties with which that life is surrounded. And, 
consequently, a biography like that before us, if taken up by 
honest men of the world, is looked at as a curious phenomenon, 
which is‘sundered by a great gulf from the realities which 
they feel that they encounter at every step. Once in 
a century, however, if so often, there appears among us a 
preacher whose words have power to touch the deepest chords of 
our human nature,—one who is at once poet, prophet, priest, 
teacher, and, withal,a man. Such a great benefactor to the world 
at large was given to us in Frederick Robertson. He lived and 
preached in the same town with Mr, Elliott. His name has 
travelled over the world, and will be dear, we cannot doubt, to the 
hearts of all noble Englishmen for many generations to come ; but, 
as a very suggestive and significant fact, it is never once men- 
tioned in this volume. 

Before closing our article, there are one or two sentences which 
must be added. And first of all, we must enter our protest 
against the quite off-hand and jaunty style in which Mr. Bateman 
has deeemed it lawful and right to indulge. He often reminds 
us of the ‘ young man from ’Omerton,” of whom, on one grand 
occasion, Mr. ‘Tozer remarked that ‘‘ he had made an ’it.” ‘Thus, 
in page 175, our biographer writes:—“‘In July Mr. Elliott de- 
scribes a visit to his friend Henry Blunt, formerly in Chelsea, 
then of Streatham—and now in heaven.” Language like this is 
ultra-Ebenezerism. It is at once presumptuous and utterly 
hollow. It savours to us of the degrading familiarities of spirit- 
rapping. In Christ’s great words, all the dead live unto 
God; and from «ll that we know of Henry Blunt, he lived 
very much ‘in heaven” both at Chelsea and at Streatham. 
But, according to Mr. Bateman, the kingdom of heaven is 
not among us, but may be a very great way off indeed. 
For ourselves, we prefer St. Paul to Mr. Bateman, and 
we must believe that a good deal of profaneness would vanish 
from our lives if we were to sympathize with the great Apostle 
when he tells us that we really belong as men to the heavenly or 
spiritual world now. We must also say that Mr. Bateman’s refer- 
ences to Mr. Elliott’s jokes, which are mainly jocular allusions to 
Scripture, are entirely injudicious. It is satisfactory always to 
turn from Mr. Bateman to Mr. Elliott himself. We like Mr. 
Elliott’s accounts of his early travels in Greece and Palestine, 
and we were much struck by two reminiscences of a visit 
he paid to Scotland in 1820. He went to spend a Sunday 
in Glasgow, to hear Dr. Chalmers. Chalmers did not 
preach. But, writes a friend, he seemed to think himself 
no loser when a young man stood up in the pulpit whose 
appearance was particularly striking,—‘‘ with the front of Jove,” 
he said,—‘‘ and who gave them a sermon of surpassing power and 
eloquence.” ‘The young man was Edward Irving. ‘This appre- 
ciation of the unknown Irving far outweighs to us all that Mr. 
Bateman says of Mr. Elliott. 

The other jotting from the sojourn in Scotland is of a somewhat 
curious kind. Mr. Elliott was introduced to Sir Walter Scott, 
and he passed an evening with the great novelist. This was 
in 1820. Sir Walter, as is well known, did not openly avow 
himself to be the author of the Waverley Novels until 1827 ; but 
seven years before, when the secret was by many not even sus- 
pected, Mr. Elliott writes, “The next new novel will pass muster 
as a proof of his sanity and vigour of mind. Its title, I prognosti- 
cate, will be the Pirate.” This prognostication of Mr. Elliott, 
uttered as it was before the appearance of the letters of Mr. 
Adolphus on the authorship of Waverley, is very remarkable, unless 
by some inadvertent statement on somebody’s part he was admitted 
within the veil. 

Again, an Irish anecdote is too good not to be reported. After 
addressing a class of ragged children in one of the (then) Hiber- 
nian schools on the parable of the Talents, Mr. Elliott said to a 
little girl, “My child, what talent have you to improve?” Her 
answer was, ‘* My poverty, Sir.” 

In conclusion, we believe our readers will be interested in 
learning, as we ourselves did for the first time from this memoir, 
that the two very popular hymns, “ Just as I am,” and “ Thy will 
be done,” were the composition of a sister of Mr. Elliott. 





SENIOR'S IRELAND.* 

We have had reason to complain lately of the flood of worthless 
books on ‘the Irish difficulty” which has been poured out from 
every quarter since Mr. Gladstone made that question the 
question of the day. Happily, this ** vacant chaff well meant for 
grain” is not the only product of recent political revivals. Public 
gratitude is due to the executors of the late Mr. Senior for having 
given to the world the fruits of his long and patient inquiry into 
the condition of Ireland. For more than forty years Mr. Senior 
had studied the problem which yet puzzles our statesmen. He 
visited Ireland frequently, conversed with distinguished Irishmen 
of all classes, observed keenly and rapidly, and faithfully recorded 
what he heard and saw. The mature results of these labours have 
been now published. The first volume is, we think, a mistake. 
It contains some essays reprinted from the Ldinburgh Review. 
They are rather cold and colourless, like all the later contents of 
the eminently cautious organ of effete Whiggery. But the second 
volume of Mr. Senior's Jre/and is of almost unique value. It con- 
sists of journals written during three visits to Ireland, in 1852, in 
1858, and in 1862. In these are recorded not merely ordinary 
souvenirs de voyage, but conversations on political questions with 
Lord Rosse, Lord Monteagle, Archbishop Whately, Mr. Stephen 
Spring Rice, Mr. Stephen de Vere, Mr. Steuart Trench, and many 
others whose names are suppressed. No publication in our time 
has thrown more light on the actual conditions of Irish society, 
and the feelings and opinions of different classes in Ireland. 

As early as 1852 Mr. Senior had grasped the main points of the 
question of tenure, and though as an orthodox economist of the 
English school his judgment inclined to the side of the grande 
culture and the system of capitalist farming, he did not fail to see 
that there were certain moral obstacles in the way of the legiti- 
mate application of that system to Ireland. He has recorded the 
opinions of men of various parties and creeds, all pointing to the 
cardinal doctrine which Englishmen cannot, or will not, under- 
stand, that Anglo-Saxon institutions cannot easily be maintained 
without modification among a Celtic people. Take the opinion of 
Lord Rosse, an eminent and accomplished leader of the Irish 
Tories. He advocated in 1852 an exceptional course of legislation 
for Ireland, though not precisely, it is needless to say, of the same 
sort as that advocated by Mr. Stuart Mill. And he imputed to 
the Liberals of that day precisely the doctrine which is now the 
corner-stone of the Conservative policy :— 

“* What,’ I said, ‘would you do, if you were Minister, and had a fair 

working majority, so as to be able to carry any measures not absolutely 
irreconcileable with the prejudices of the English people ?’—‘ Some 
English prejudices,’ said Lord Rosse, ‘I must got rid of before I could 
do much. ‘The worst of all prejudices is the opinion—=still, I believe, 
cherished by many of the English Liberals—that Ireland can prosper 
under English institutions, without supplemental measures to render the 
laws and institutions really equivalent to those of Eugland; that is to 
say, that one of the least civilized countries in Europe can be well 
governed by the same machinery as the most civilized, which is like 
giving the same education and the same degreo of freedom to a boy of 
eight years old and to a boy of sixteen.” 
The most important difference, of course, between England and 
Ireland, which thus renders it impossible to regulate Irish society 
by the same rules as English society, is the absolute dependence of 
the Irish people upon the land. ‘This is well pointed out in a few 
words by a friend with whom Mr. Senior (during his last visit) 
conversed about the Ulster tenant-right :— 

“«This tenant's bad farming,’ I said, ‘must reduce the tenant-right 
on this farm ?’—‘ Not in the least,’ he answered; tenant-right is not 
governed by reason. It depends on competition for land, and, as that 
is always great, a much larger tenant-right than the 5/. per acre, which 
I permit, might always bo obtained. No one in England adequately 
estimates that competition, for in England it does not exist. We, in 
England, have a hundred means of making a livelihood, and the agri- 
cultural class is comparatively small. In Ireland, nine-tenths of the 
population get their living out of the soil. They cannot help it, for— 
except making and selling linens and poplins, and whisky and porter— 
what else can they do? If they attempt to make anything that can be 
made in England, they are undersold. A son of one of my tenants had 
a little money, and set up as a shoemaker in a neighbouring town. His 
shoes were made on the spot. His success led a neighbour to open a 
shop for shoes imported from England. He undersold and ruined my 
friend. Hence, we have no permanent middle classes. The families 
which rise above the labouring class soon subside into it again.’” 

It is not surprising that in such a condition of things the peasantry 
should struggle desperately to retain a hold on the soil. But at 
the same time other motives combine to force the landlords into 
tightening their own grasp of the land and compelling the tenant's 
to relax theirs. At the date of the first visit to Ireland recorded 
in these volumes, Mr. Senior's brother, then Poor-Law Commis- 
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sioner, attributed the violence of this social war and the success of 
the landlords in it to the operation of the Poor Law :— 


“<The great instrument,’ he continued, ‘ which is clearing Ireland is 
the Poor Law. It supplies both the motive andthe means. The pauper 
no longer sends his wife and children to beg over the country while he 
is seeking work in England, He absconds, and throws them on the 
rates. The landlord finds that an overpeopled estate is a burden, not to 
society at large, but to himself individually. He reconciles himself to 
the apparent harshness of eviction by sending notice to the relieving 
officer, and, having takon the precaution pointed out to him by the law, 
clears his estate, and holds the law responsible for the consequences. 
Ireland affords another of the instances in which legislation for the relief 
of the poor has produced effects precisely opposite to those which it was 
intended to effect. The Poor Law was passed in order to keep the Irish 
paupers at home; it has expatriated them by thousands. It was passed 
for the purpose of relieving England and Scotland at the expense of 
Ireland ; it will probably relieve Ireland at the expense of England and 
Scotland.’ ” 


But there was something more than the Poor Law at the bottom 
of the contest. ‘There was the “ earth hunger” of the Celtic pea- 
sant, opposed directly to the resolve of the English or Anglo-Irish 
landlord to deal ‘* commercially ” with the land. 

How great and of what character were and are the difficulties in 
the way of so dealing ‘‘ on commercial principles” with land in 
Ireland may be judged from some of the evidence which Mr. 
Senior has put on record, Ie questioned Mr. Trench, of Cardtown, 
—this was in 1852—as to the profits that might be got from the 
reclamation of land :— 


“* Much more than ten per cent.,’ he answered, ‘might be mado, for 
the first year’s crop would even now pay a fourth of the expense of 
reclamation. Before the potato failed it would have paid nearly the 
whole..—‘Then why is it not done?’—‘For the same reason,’ he 
answered, ‘that many other things, equally profitable, are not done— 
want of capital.’—‘ But why,’ I said, ‘does not English capital come in 
and do it? At how many years’ purchase can you buy land here ?’— 
‘The price is high,’ he answered; ‘not less than from twenty-two to 
twenty-three yoars’ purchase, on a fair moderato rental.'—‘ And in such 
a purchase,’ I said, ‘could a considerable portion of unreclaimed land be 
included ? '—‘ Certainly.’—‘ Then why,’ I said, ‘does not some English 
capitalist invest 20,000/. in the purchase of an estate including 3,000 
or 4,000 acres of reclaimable waste, employ 30,000/. more of it in re- 
claiming that waste, and thus obtain for 50,0002. an estate producing 
4,000/. a year—an estate which would be very cheap in England at 
100,000/.?’—‘The thing,’ he replied, ‘certainly could bedone. Why it 
is not done, there are several reasons. In the first place, the possibility 
of doing it is little known. In the second place, the purchaser must 
make a profession of it; he could not well do it through his agents. In 
the third place, he must understand his business ; he must know how to 
cultivate, and how to cultivate in this climate and soil. And, lastly 
(which is the most difficult), he must know how to deal with this people ; 
if he went too fast—if be shocked their prejudices, or did not know how 
to resist or elude their exigencies, he might fail, or ho might be shot.’ ” 


From another informant he gathered like warnings :— 


““* When I was a lad,’ he continued, ‘I saw a good deal of a squireen, 
half farmer and half agent, who used to go out with me shooting and 
fishing. He wasa man of strong sense and will, but hard character, 
and, both as landlord and as agent, did things which seemed to me harsh, 
and even oppressive. When he was dying he sent for me, and said :— 
“T have been long connected with your family, I have received much 
kindness from them, and before I die I wish to tell you the means by 
which I have passed a long life engaged in the management of property 
in a disturbed district, without having ever been attacked, or even 
threatened. It was by knowing what I could do, and what I could not 
do, and that knowledge I will now give you. You may let your land at 
its utmost value—you may require your rents to be paid—you may re- 
fuse to make any deduction for bad seasons—you may refuse to give 
to your tenants any assistance—you may distrain the cattle and seize the 
crops of those who do not pay—you may even evict them. These things 
the people are accustomed to—these things they will bear. But there is 
one thing you must zot do. You must not be what is called an improv- 
ing landlord—you must not throw farms together—you must not add to 
your demesne ; in short, you must not diminish the number or the extent 
of tho holdings in your estate; there must be as much land left for 
tenants, and for as many tenants as thero is now.” ’ ” 


When the limits so laid down,—we do not say that they are just 
or reasonable, but they represent moral facts,—are transgressed, as 
well as in cases where such men as Mr. William Scully are able to 
distort the law into an instrument of hateful oppression, there is 
begotten agrarian crime. ‘The character of this crime is not un- 
fairly described from the landlords’ point of view in a conversation 
at Lord Rosse’s table in 1852 :— 


“*Thero is nothing political or religious,’ he added, ‘in the Ribbon 
code. It is simply agrarian. It recognizes the obligation on the part 
of the tenant to pay rent, but no other obligation. It resents all inter- 
ferenco by the landlord in the use of the land. To throw farms 
together is an offence ; to prevent subletting is an offence; to prevent 
the admission of lodgers is an offence. In fact, every act of ownership 
is an offence, and consequently all improvement; and it treats all 
accomplices as principals. The man“who takes a farm from which 
another man has been evicted, or who buys a cow which has been dis- 
trained, is held as guilty as the evictor or the distrainer.—‘ Is every 
eviction,’ I asked, ‘an offence ?’—‘ Not necessarily,’ he answered. ‘An 
eviction for non-payment of rent may be pardoned, if the tenant has 
been notoriously able to pay, and has refused to do so..—‘That is tho 





| theory,’ said Lord Rosse. ‘They always say that a man ought to pay 
his rent, and to submit to eviction if be make default. But the 
practice scarcely follows the theory. Jt is generally prudent, on the part 
of the incoming tenant, to buy out his predecessor. In fact, there is a 
constant endeavour to introduce tenant-right, a systen which we always 
| oppose, as it tends to make the tenant the real proprietor, and the landlord 
| the owner of a mere ground-rent.’—‘ Sometimes, too,’ said L., ‘ though the 
| society does not interfere, the dispossessed tenant executes his own 
| vengeance.’”” 

| About the same time Mr. Senior discusses the same question with 
| Mr. Stephen de Vere, a Catholic and a Liberal, but also a land- 
| lord :— 


‘«* What is called sympathy for crime,’ De Vere coutinued, .‘ has been 
|} much misrepresented. The heart of the people is sound—there is no gen- 
| eral agrarian conspiracy. Iam no believer in a general Ribbon conspiracy, 
There is, indeed, a moral infection incrime. Oue begets another similar 
to itself, and the most atrocious are the most likely to be imitated. 
There is little sympathy for crime, but much sympathy for the criminal. 
The Catholic population, before whose eyes the fearful consequences of 
dying in sin are ever present, look upon a great criminal as one suffering 
under a dreadful misfortune. They abhor the crime, but feel the 
strongest compassion for the perpetrator. They have little sympathy for 
“the law.” This is not surprising. The law, for centuries, has perse- 
cuted and oppressed them. There is, now, little to complain of in the 
state of the law, and it is justly and humanely administered ; but the 
change is too recent to earn the instant gratitude of the people. I can- 
not too strongly reprobate the system of attempting to repress crime by 
police rewards. The difficulty of arresting a crimin:l is caused, not 
alone by the popular compassion for the offender, but by a lefty, though 
in some degree mistaken, sense of honour. The way to counteract this 
would be to teach the people that there is a loyalty due to socicty as 
well as to individuals, and that the Government, which claims their 
loyalty, is deserving of theirlove. The reward appeals to all the lowest 
and the most sordid feelings of man, and brands for ever, as a recipient 
of blood-money, even the honest man, who may have denounced the 
criminal from the purest motives. I need say nothing of the frightful 
consequences of perjured accusations and mistaken convictions. With 
the present feelings of the peasantry, it must often be necessary to pro- 
vide for witnesses—they would not be safe at home. It is a most un- 
happy necessity, it throws a taint of suspicion over all their evidence. 
But it is not necessary to advertise rewards for informers, and, as I said 
before, the practice of doing so increases the odiousness of the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law. It is scarcely possible but that, from time 
to time, a conviction really is obtained through perjury, incited by the 
reward.’” 

Not less significant is the evidence of popular anecdote as to the 
ideas of the people on the morality of praedial vengeance :— 

“¢ Beckham, the murderer of Fitzgerald, came to the edge of the 

scaffold to receive the applause of the crowd. ‘“ Boys,” he said, ‘I am 
Beckham of Tipperary!” Neither he nor they thought that he had 
committed a crime. An acquaintance of mine, a judge (for he was a 
coroner) had a nephew who was convicted of horsestealing. “ He wasa 
thorough scoundrel,” said the coroner; “and if it had been for any dacent 
crime—for sending a threatening notice, or for robbing arms, or even 
shooting an agent—I should have been glad to be ridof him ; but horse- 
stealing is a disgrace to the family.” ’” 
The Church question occupies almost as large a space in Mr. 
Senior's journals as that of the land. With Archbishop Whately, 
Mr. Stephen de Vere, and others, Mr. Senior, during each of his 
visits, discussed fully the position of the Establishment and the 
merits of the competing policies of complete disendowment and 
equal endowment. Dr. Whately and Mr. Senior were strenuous 
advocates of the latter. Mr. de Vere, speaking for his coreligionists, 
argued for the former ; but it is worth while to mark from the 
despondent tone of his criticisms how little notion men had, even 
in 1862, that in half-a-dozen years the Liberal party would be 
united under Mr. Gladstone in the resolve to overthrow the 
monopoly of the Irish Establishment. We quote a part of Mr. 
de Vere’s argument :— 


“¢The clergy,’ he said, ‘ of the different religions in Ireland, ought to 
stand in the same relation to the State. There ought to be religious 
equality; and as the present state of feeling among the English consti- 
tuencies, and the natural repugnance on the part of the Catholic clergy 
to accept endowment from the State, make it impossible to endow the 
Catholic Church, the only resource seems to be to apply to public 
purposes the endowment of the Protestant Church, and to trust to tho 
voluntary principle for the support of the clergy of each denomination.’ 
—‘I believe,’ I answered, ‘that the English constituencies would resent 
the spoliation of the Protestant Church more than they would the 
endowment of the Catholics. But the decisive objection to that plan is, 
that it would spread over all Ireland a mischief now confined to a por- 
tion (though the largest portion) of the people, namely, a clergy 
dependent on their flock..—‘I do not shut my eyes,’ he replied, ‘to the 
serious evils arising from the voluntary principle. A clergy maintained 
on the voluntary principle, is exposed to the temptation of preaching 
doctrines palatable to the prejudices, and even to the passions, of their 
congregations. They are tempted to take a strong part in local politics, 
for the purpose of maintaining their local influence. They are induced 
to wield their ecclosiastical authority to enforce the payment of contri- 
butions. All these evils, and many others, I see clearly; but I have 
to make a choice between difficulties, and I see no way of escaping 
from the existing anomaly and injustice, save through the voluntary 

principle. Ihave no desire to appropriate to the clergy of my own 
| Chureh one farthing which now belongs to the Protestant Charch. I 
| would not accept it if offered. It is a misfortune to havo a clergy 
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dependent on its flock. It is a greater misfortune to have a clergy 
dependent on the State. Such a connection is demoralizing to the Chureh, 
and the Church hangs like a millstone round the neck of the State. A 
clergy connected with the State, whether by endowment or by salary, 
js dependent on the State. It has political interests and political feelings, 
and, being an organized body, has great political influence—an influence 
which may be exercised ill.’” 

Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, it cannot be disputed 
that nine out of ten Irish Catholics accept it as conclusive, and 
this fact alone, as well as the jealous Protestant temper of Eng- 
land, overthrow Mr. Senior’s position. ‘‘ Taking into account,” 
says Mr. de Vere, ‘‘the state of parties in England and the state 
of feeling in Ireland, I see no possibility of establishing religious 
equality in Ireland, except on the basis of the voluntary principle ; 
and the time when that would be politically possible has not yet 
arrived.” 

We might quote pages upon pages from these journals bristling 
with facts unknown or neglected, but space fails. We have quoted 
enough, however, to show the peculiar*value of this admirable 
book, and we have nothing further to say except that every one 
who pretends to understand “ the Irish question ” in all its bear- 
ings must not only read, but thoroughly master, the conversations 
which Mr. Senior has recorded, It is not the least merit of the 
book that in a great measure it merely states evidence, and leaves 
the reader’s judgment free. 





LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.* 

THERE are two or three points of view from which this book may 
be considered, It is, perhaps, unique as being the record, by a 
living eye-witness, of the most atrocious tyranny that has existed 
since the days of torture. ‘The author of the book is also 
conspicuous for his resistance to such a system, for his attempts 
to reform the abuses which disfigured his native country, for 
his zealous efforts to promote education as the nurse of civilized 
life. Since the present translation was made, almost since it has 
been published, he has been elected President of the Argentine 
Republic, and has sho'vn by his first acts that he is resolved to 
carry through in the highest office those measures which he 
advocated in a humbler station, in opposition, and in exile. 
But beyond this the book itself gives us wonderful pictures 
of the ways and habits which prevail in the Pampas and on the 
Rio de la Plata, details which would seem impossible if they were 
not so self-consistent, but which, if they were invented, would do 
credit to the highest order of imaginative genius. In this light 
Colonel Sarmiento’s work is sure to be popular. Such a predic- 
tion is the more safe as Emerson has made it before us, 
and as Longfellow proposed to found a poem on one of the 
episodes of the Argentine tyranny. ‘The present translation, 
indeed, is rough, and there is much purely historical matter which 
will scarcely interest general readers. ‘To judge from the spelling, 
we should say that Mrs. Horace Mann has naturalized an American 
version. ‘There is also an air of social science in her preface that 
scarcely harmonizes with the lawless brutality of which Colonel 
Sarmiento had such painful experience. Still neither this contrast, 
nor the worse side of it, should keep any one from reading the 
book. If we thought these remarks of ours would have such an 
effect, we should have passed our pen through them the moment 
they were written. 

Colonel Sarmiento’s first three chapters contain a preliminary 
sketch of the country which was the scene of the events described 
in the rest of the volume. Nota word of this opening must be 
skipped. The characters of the Gaucho outlaw, the Gaucho 
minstrel, the path-finder, and the tracker would alone give the book 
a singular value. The last of these characters is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable. From long study of foot-marks he is able not only 
to follow one particular track among many others that cross it, 
but to describe all the circumstances connected with it, whether 
the animal was going fast or slow, was loose or was being led, 
carried weight or was not laden. <A herdsman who was acting as 
guide to Colonel Sarmiento identified in this way a Moorish mule 
which he had not seen for a year, and the foot-marks of which 
were mixed up with those of a whole train of others. The professional 
tracker is an unerring detective, and the way in which he follows 
the trace of criminals verges on the marvellous. ‘A theft has been 
committed during the night; no one knows anything of it; the victims 
hasten to look for one of the robber’s footprints, and on finding 
it, they cover it with something to keep the wind from disturbing 
it. They then send for the Rastreador, who detects the track and 
follows it, only occasionally looking at the ground as if his eyes 
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saw in full relief the footsteps invisible to others. He follows the 
course of the streets, crosses gardens, enters a house, and pointing 
to a man whom he finds there, says coldly, ‘That is he.”” And 
the criminal does not even deny the charge. Next to the tracker 
comes the pathfinder, whose observation is not so subtle, but 
whose range is wider. He knows every inch of ground in twenty 
thousand square leagues of country, every path, however small and 
imperceptible, every secret ford by which a river may be crossed, 
every track across swamps which would seem to bar further pro- 
gress. If it is pitch dark he examines the lay of trees and shrubs, 
pulls up herbs and smells their roots or chews their leaves, so as to 
bring himself in course of time to some lake or stream of water by 
which he can set his bearings. So many generals have begun life 
in some such capacity as this, and have turned this minute know- 
ledge to good account, that we can hardly wonder at the author's 
statement that Rosas knew the pasturage of every estate in the 
south of Buenos Ayres by its taste. It must be useful to a com- 
mander to be able to tell when the enemy's troops are ten leagues 
off, in what direction they are moving, and how many men they have 
with them. ‘The pathfinder knows all this from the movements of 
animals, from the way in which condors wheel through the air, 
from the density of clouds of dust. ‘The chief characteristic of the 
Gaucho outlaw is his knowledge of horses, which is mainly exer- 
cised in the profession of a horsestealer. But he must be a daring 
rider as well, and his hairbreadth ‘scapes from the soldiers put his 
quickness and courage to a severe test. We read of one who com- 
bined the characters of outlaw and minstrel being hemmed in by 
some troops on the top of a steep river bank. Ie at once covered 
his horse’s eyes with his poncho, drove in his spurs, and plunged 
into the river. 

Out of such materials as these, the chieftains, the generals, the 
dictators, the tyrants of the Argentine Republic have been natu- 
rally constructed. Don Juan Facundo Quiroga is the one of 
whom we hear most in this book, and though we have a sameness 
of barbarity in almost all his actions, there are some interesting 
points in his character. Our first introduction to him is in the 
desert which stretches between San Luis and San Juan. 
Facundo was escaping from the first of these cities on foot, carry- 
ing his riding gear, and expecting two comrades to join him as 
soon as they could steal horses for all three. While on his 
way through the desert he was pursued by a tiger, and had to 
take refuge at the top of a slight but tall tree, which could scarcely 
bear his weight, and was almost shaken down by the efforts of the 
tiger. His friends came up just in time to rescue him, but it 
would have been well for Facundo’s future victims if help had not 
arrived. We have no wish to enumerate his butcheries. It is 
enough to say, with the author of this book, that he was a type of 
primitive barbarism. Murders, massacres, floggings, outrages of 
every kind marked his course. One story represents him as an 
exaggeration of Colonel Kirke :— 

“ Facundo went into one of these recesses formed by shady branches, 
perhaps to consider what he should do to the poor city fallen into his 
hands, like a squirrel into the paw of a lion. Presently a deputation of 
young girls, radiant with youth and beauty, approached the place where 
Facundo was lying upon his poncho. The bravest and most eager led 
the way, hesitating from time to time. Those who followed urged her 
forward; then all paused, seized with fear. They glanced at one another 
for encouragement ; then, advancing timidly, stood before him. Facundo 
received them kindly, made them sit down around him, and asked the 
object of their visit. They came to beg for the lives of the oflicers who 
were to be shot. Sobs, smiles, all the little fascinations of women were 
put in requisition to obtain their charitable end. Facundo seemed 
deeply interested, and smiled beuignantly ; he wished to hear from each 
one, of their families, their homes, a thousand details which seemed to 
please him ; and thus passed an hour of expectation and hope. At last 
he said to them, with the greatest complacency, ‘Do you hear those 
guns? Itis too late; they are shot.’” 

We might load our columns with similar details. Not Facundo 
ouly, but all his rivals and contemporaries, appear to have had 
the same object in view, that of striking terror. ‘They cannot be 
said to have failed. Women and children fainted when Facundo 
spoke to them. One man who had dared to invade a monopoly 
which he claimed fell dead with fear on being detected. The 
cases in which he took the law into his own hands are more 
| disgusting than those in which he presumed on his powers, but 
their moral is not so striking. After all, the savage is preferable 
the tyrant. An occasional caprice redeemed Facundo’s 
| character from mere monstrosity. It is thought remarkable that 


| he once showed mercy to a general who had been taken prisoner, 


lthat he did not put to death a Frenchman who had written an 
abusive article vpon him, that while levying large contributions 
| from the people of ‘Tucuman he spared the pockets of one citizen 
' who spoke disrespectfully of him to his face, mistaking him for a 
‘There are many traits of an opposite cast to be put 
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against these, and these can hardly be accepted as anything more 
than passing ebullitions of humanity. A certain rude ability, 
smacking more of the quick instinct of the savage than of the 
reasoning powers of culture, is shown in several of the incidents of 
Facundo’s career. In these two it appears to most advantage :— 


** An article had been stolen from a band, and all endeavours to dis- 
cover the thief had proved fruitless. Quirogi drew up the troops and 
gave orders for the cutting of as many small wands of equal length as 
there were soldiers ; then, having had these wands distributed one to 
each man, he said in a confident voice, ‘The man whose wand will be 
longer than the others to-morrow morning is the thief.’ Next day the 
troops were again paraded, and Quiroga proceeded to inspect the wands. 
There was one whose wand was, not /onger, but shorter than the others. 
‘Wretch!’ cried Facundo, in a voice which overpowered the man with 
dismay, ‘itis thou!’ And so it was; the culprit’s confusion was proof 
of the fact. The expedient was a simple one; the credulous gaucho, 
fearing that his wand would really grow, had cut off a piece of it. But 
to avail one’s self of such means, a man must be superior in intellect to 
those about him, and must at least have some knowledge of human 
ee On another occasion, when a gaucho was answering 
to charges of theft which had been brought against him, Facundo inter- 
rupted him with the words, ‘This rogue has begun to lie. Ho, there! 
a hundred lashes!’ When the criminal had been taken away, Quiroga 
said to some one present, ‘Look you, my master, when a gaucho moves 
his foot while talking, it is a sign he is telling lies.’ The lashes extorted 
from the gaucho the confession that he had stolen a yoke of oxen.” 


We have been told that in dealing with native witnesses in India 
it is always well to keep their feet in sight, as they are sure to 
shuffle them about uneasily when they begin to lie. Colonel Sar- 
miento, who has discovered such a close resemblance between his 
countrymen and the Arabs, whose knowledge of the Gauchos 
enabled him to divine all the expedients that would be employed 
by Cooper's Indians, may be grateful for this new point of contact. 
Whether it should lead us on to compare the tyrant of the Argen- 
tine Republic with the author of the massacre of Cawnpore is a 
more difficult question, and one which even the outspoken author 
of this book might be unwilling to answer. 





NOT TOO LATE.* 
WE need spend no time on the plot of Not Too Late, as in fact 
there isnone. A little girl loves one man, to her woe, and mar- 
ries another, to her weal. Which is all. But although in no 
sense sensational, and, in fact, a very quiet, modest, unpretending 
book, yet to any masculine mind taking the trouble to look below 
its surface, and consider what manner of life it is, what the condition 
of things, of which it conveys on the whole so delicate a picture, it 
is almost heartrending. This, then, is the puny, Lilliputian uet- 
work of small hopes and fears, tiny scruples, infinitesimal thoughts, 
impalpable cobwebs, sickening and endless mediocrities, which are 
the result of our boasted and magnificent nineteenth-century 
civilization! It would be so, were the whole life of the world, the 
whole scope of man, all contained in the two volumes before us. 
Luckily for our peace of mind, when we slowly awake from the 
trance of perusal to feel all the hobgoblins in full tilt upon our 
stomach, and our head tethered to the ground by a thousand 
gossamer threads, we need only rise and shake ourselves to 
recover our equanimity. A walk in the streets of London and a 
contemplative weed, the breeze on one of the bridges, a peep at 
the lights down the river, a chat with a perfect stranger,—these 
are enough to prove that the nursery conventionalities, and the 
minute code of Philistine respectability and Philistine vice, which 
are slowly overgrowing that part of English life called the “* West 
End,” are, after all, not coextensive with life itself. 
“For men may come and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever.” 

And yet to dispel the trance is not to get rid of the pain. We 
breathe again, our chest expands, we are thankful to think that 
there is, after all, an outer space, but we cannot help feeling that 
we leave something behind. Much that is graceful, much that is 
sweet and delightful, much that is sometimes even noble—but 
how chequered, how piecemealed, how scattered and thwarted 
by the drivelling and irrepressible code of drawing-room medio- 
crity. And then follows the old question—to be or not to be— 
civilized? Polish (so-called) here, freedom there. One road leads 
to the slavery of formula, slavery of manner, slavery of opinion, 
slavery of sentiment, slavery of action, the other to liberty, nature, 
and logically, of course, to barbarism. Is there no compromise 
between the two? This was the question arising out of the pas- 
sionate rebellion of the French mind against the Salon of the old 
régime which swept that regime away, without, however, solving 
the problem, The French have lost the polished forms of the old 
school. Are they nearer to true polish and true liberty ? 

We have been led into this disquisition after reading Nut Too 
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Late, not because it is the production of a weak hand or conceived 
in a foolish spirit. On the contrary, the book is so painful because 
it is so faithful and true, so skilfully designed to bring out the 
utter pettiness and mediocrity of the average drawing-room man 
and woman of the present day,—not, you observe, necessarily in 
themselves ; put them under adequate pressure, and they will 
show very different colours,—but superficially, in the every-day 
humdrum routine, humdrum courtship, humdrum marriage, 
hum-drum cant of “accomplishment.” ‘The authoress has seized 
with wonderful calm and firmness the superficial aspect of medio- 
crity in high life, and shown how different characters are ground 
down under the chain of all the petty necessities of society and its 
petty prejudices—reminding one of nothing so much as the elephants 
that are imprisoned in stockades a foot high and submit to the inflic- 
tion with superstitious reverence. Who, indeed, in the present day, 
living in decent society, dare think of himself as absolved from its 
thraldoms? ‘The bare idea causes an involuntary shudder in the 
well regulated mind, and’ the question which haunts the polite 
intelligence, dogging every thought, word, and action at every 
step, is not whether each is worth anything in itself, right or wrong, 
pleasing or displeasing, good or bad, but whether it resembles the 
thoughts, words, and actions which are customary and stamped 
with the seal of respectability. So great is this pressure from 
without, that even those who have most originality and inde- 
pendence of disposition contrive in time to manufacture for them- 
selves a shell under which they may live at ease secure from the 
malice of Philistines. In short, every one learns to do this more or 
less—it is a question of degree. But the result is that almost 
every person we meet in society has at least two, perhaps half-a- 
dozen, personalities. How seldom, how slowly, do we get at a 
person’s very self. Is it not rarer than otherwise to find any one 
who is all shell, and only shell? Again, may not two people, who 
in themselves are utterly unlike, have the same shell ? 

To apply this question to one of the characters in Not Too Late. 
Isabella Sydney is beautifully drawn and perfectly vivid and lifelike. 
Handsome, a Creole in aspect, vivacious, ever good-humoured, in 
a perpetual blaze of good health and good spirits, her every word 
playful, full of supple grace and mobility, full of daring frankness, 
she is described as brilliant, shallow, superficial, a schemer to boot,. 
perfectly heartless, and until she marries a lord who satisfies her 
ambition and knows how to manage her, perfectly faithless. 
Now that is a character quite consistent and conceivable. But 
the implied corollary involves a suggestio falsi, and is unjust,— 
namely, that such outward manifestation and a mixture of almost 
‘“‘insolent” charm and fascination are incompatible with very 
deep, very genuine, and very beautiful qualities, of courage, 
loyalty, and good faith. It is a question of strength. Some cha- 
racters after the first few mischances of early life elect to live. 
Their courage rises superior to circumstance—they defy fate— 
they know themselves and can look themselves in the face—and 
having done that, they feel absolved from all other opinion ; they 
like things for what they are worth —beauty for its own sake— 
virtue, where virtue is,—vice, they call vicious, if they find it so, 
not if they do not ; they speak their thoughts because they think 
them, little cumbered to seem profound, or wise, or learned, or 
good, or respectable ; they love what they love because they love 
it, and hate what they hate because they hate it; and if they see 
cause to change their opinion, they change it. Put this character 
into a beautiful girl, with high spirits, high health, quick wits, and 
a kind heart, and you may easily, if you please, call her a brilliant 
and shallow rattle,—but it would be unjust to deny that she is 
capable of heroism, magnanimity, devotion, loyalty, and such love 
as only such women can give, and few men, indeed, deserve. 

It would be very pleasant to run through the characters in this 
delicately painted book—Clarissa Brandling, the heroive, an 
affectionate, sensitive, beautiful, and really loveable gir] — de- 
scribed as a. ** blank, my lord "—yet with much too much in her 
to be any other blank than such as a man not an idiot would 
be content to explore for life, and find enough to occupy him ; 
full of gentle warmth, with a faint colour in her cheek which 
came and went, her hair golden in shade, but her eyes and eye- 
lashes dark, and eyebrows finely drawn, ‘ not regularly handsome, 
but with great sweetness and variety of expression, and a ready 
sympathy and friendliness in her manner, which was entirely 
simple and unaffected.” Her picture throughout is simple and 
natural. ‘The hero, a curate whom the authoress hates and 
despises, is a more complex animal, and to be candid, ouly con- 
sistent if painted as a portrait, and not merely as a character. 
Herbert Sydney is described as a delicate and refined-looking young 
man, with Creole blood. He is “full of accomplishments” (of 
course) and ‘‘varied charm,”—his manner is quiet, rather languid, 
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his expression not open ; he is, however, full of ‘ supple grace and 
mobility ;” but he is somewhat “ gloomy and sullen” in expres- 
sion, except when he smiles, and his smile is ‘ particularly sweet,” 
&c. ‘This fashionable and accomplished young curate is devoured 
by three very dreadful things at once, things not very consistent, 
still not necessarily incompatible, epicureanism, scepticism, and 
respectability. So far,so good. But the character is not to our 
mind homogeneous, and it does not explain itself. He is not 
precisely a villain. He has even given seeming proof of abnega- 
tion and principle. He is only selfish, and mean, and dreadfully 
familiar, aud languidly arrogant, and, as Clarissa tells him truly 
enough on one occasion, “not a gentleman,” although she 
loves him so that her poor little heart is ready to burst. 
To our mind the fault in this character is not that it con- 
tains inconsistent qualities and faults, but that, except in a given 
portrait, the kind of inconsistency would not be admitted. Why 
does Herbert attach himself at all to Clarissa? He loves her. 
So far this is genuine. Why does he refuse a living? Here he is 
genuine again, because he does so, ostensibly, from principle. Else 
why did he not at once bow gracefully to Lady Ray’s require- 
ments in high-churchmanship? His qualities being established 
so far, his love for Clarissa being also admitted, and the man being 
one of a sensitive type, there is no probability that he would 
desert her in sickness. Not but what we have in our eye the actual 
character painted by the authoress. We do not, of course, mean 
the individual, we mean the character, assuming it not to bea 
portrait. If weare right in this, we venture to think the authoress 
has so far failed. Herbert ought to have been painted, not as 
secretly vain, desirous to shine, and for that end ready to let his 
darling pine alone in sickness, but as a constant prey to suspicion 
and misconception—too schooled in the world not to see all possi- 
bilities—yet without the necessary penetration to discover the 
actual truth, or the heroism and self-control to defy consequence. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
St. Pauls of this month has a paper, evidently by Mr. Trollope 
himself, which will attract some attention. Mr. Trollope is a 
Northerner in sentiment and, we believe, an abolitionist, and has 
recently visited the States on an official mission, and the result of 
his inquiries is that ‘‘ Reconstruction ” as carried out by American 
Republicans has made the Negroes masters of the South, that 
apart altogether from the whole question of colour, the most 
ignorant section of the people, and those who hold least property, 
are the masters of the States. In South Carolina, for example, 
three-fifths of the Legislature are negroes, and nearly three-fifths 
pay no direct taxes, having no real property. ‘They, however, 
control the whole of the State expenditure. They cannot read, 
but they make all laws for education. ‘They live on alms, but 
they have a right to fill all offices:—‘* There never has been a 
tyranny attempted so wide in its reach and so cruel in its measures. 
The Pole can submit to the Russian,—not, indeed, without 
national degradation, but without personal disgrace. ‘The Italian, 
who was accustomed to see the Austrian soldier in his streets and 
in his theatres, was subjected to a hateful enemy; but there was 
no feeling of individual loathing against his master. Iu each case 
the tyranny has been very bad. But what was such tyranny to 
the subjection of the white men of the Southern States to the 
negro who the other day was his slave? ‘The Russian, too, and 
the Austrian, had some fitness for the task of dominion. Tere 
they who are the least fit have been chosen,—so that the degrada- 
tion may be perfect.” We state the case exactly as Mr. Trollope 
states it, and so stated there is one conclusive answer to it all. 
The system, tyrannical or otherwise, is that upon which the South 
always has been governed. South Carolina always has been ruled 
by her lowest-class men, without education, or property, or political 
knowledge. The only difference is that whereas the men were 
white before, they are now of many colours. It is true that the 
mean whites, instead of electing themselves to office, were persuaded 
and influenced and bribed into electing the planters, who were 
often men of education ; but the planters can lead a particoloured 
electorate just as easily as a white one, if they will only try. 
That an uneducated or vicious majority should rule is bad, but 
that is the fault of a democratic organization, not of anything 
peculiar to the South. It is as true of New York as of 
South Carolina, by the confession of al) New Yorkers. Mr. 
Trollope appears convinced of the natural inferiority of the 
negro, and talks of St. Domingo as if the negro isolated 
from white example were any exemplar for the negro pressed by 
that example; but granting his case, what does it prove? ‘That the 
Negro ought, like the Bengalee, to have received absolute civil 


| freedom, and no political power until he had proved his fitness for 

command? Well, that is precisely the policy the North tried to 
| carry out, and only abandoned when they found that the dominant 

caste was not content with it, was establishing Black Codes, and 
| setting up the system of serfage once again. Nobody that ever 
| we heard of likes negro suffrage for itself ; it was adopted as the 
only practicable expedient by which to avoid much greater evils, 
evils which threatened to involve the whole Union in perpetual 
civil war. There is a curious paper on * The First Printer ” in this 
number, ending in a decision that Laurence Coster first used 
movable types, but that Gutenberg may have conceived the idea 
without previous instruction, and that he undoubtedly carried the 
art to far higher perfection. ‘There is also an excellent description 
of that strange district of England, the lake district of Norfolk, 
the system of shallow lakes, half lake, half marsh, called locally 
“The Broads.” There are fourteen large Broads between Lowes- 
toft and Norwich, offering unrivalled attractions to the sportsman 
who is not afraid of days upon the water. “ The sportsman who 
has spent a fortnight in fishing and shooting over the Broads will 
smack his lips ever afterwards at the very remembrance. There 
he finds water-hen and coot in abundance, snipe of two or three 
species rising and twittering at almost every yard, wild duck, 
mallard, and teal whirring from amid their sedgy covert or 
splashing farther into it. Pike of a score pounds’ weight may be 
captured, and lordly perch that will give a good half-hour’s play. 
Bream, roach, and eels literally swarm the waters, whilst for size 
they can hardly be equalled anywhere else in England. In this 
district it is rare, indeed, to hear anglers speak otherwise of their 
finny captures than by the stone!” So numerous are pike that the 
writer has known them sold for manure, and on South Walsham 
and Ranworth Broads a salt tide will sometimes cover the water 
with dead and dying fish. ‘‘ Phineas Finn ” is as good as ever, and 
altogether St. Pauls this month may take rank as the most read- 
able of the Magazines. 


Blackwood comes next, perhaps, with its continuation of the 
extraordinary article of last month upon Mr. Disraeli, an article 
which surely must be written by the ghost of Sir A. Alison. The 
writer actually denounces Free ‘Trade as having made meat and 
corn dear, and also brought in the habit of submitting to mob rule, 
under which, unless household suffrage reconciles classes to each 
other, society must go to pieces. And he actually argues that Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech of 1848 in answer to Mr. Hume is a proof of his 


consistency :— 

“ This is not at all a project to enfranchise the serfs of England ; this 

is not at all a project that tells the labouring classes they shall take 
their place in the political constitution of the country. It is charac- 
terized by features totally opposed to the principles laid down by the 
honourable Member for Oldham. If there be a mistake more striking 
than another in the settlement of 1832, and in this respect I differ from 
the honourable Member for Surrey—it is, in my opinion, that the Bill 
of 1832 took the qualification of property in too hard and rigid a sense 
as the only qualification which should exist in this country for the exer- 
cise of political rights. How does the honourable Member for Montrose, 
the great champion of the new movement, meet the difficulty? Hoe has 
brought forward a project of which property, and property alone, is the 
basis ; he has not attempted in any way to increase or vary the ele- 
ments of the suffrage. It is impossible that any plan can be more hard, 
more common-place, more blunt, more unsatisfactory, or more offensive, 
as the speech of the honourable Member for Oldham shows it to bo to 
the great body of the working classes, than one which recognizes pro- 
perty, and property alone, as its basis.” 
Mr. Hume’s proposal was household suffrage, which Mr. Disraeli 
has carried with an addition expressly intended to exclude electors 
not possessed of any property at all, and not, therefore, contribut- 
ing to direct taxation. ‘Cornelius O'Dowd ” is not so good as 
usual, but the number contains a brilliant sketch of the ‘* Young 
Chevalier” from the Stuart point of view, and a singularly dis- 
criminative article on Bunsen, whose chief merits and chief defects 
aresummed up in this thoughtful paragraph :— 

* Full as he was of truth and honour, there is a certain amiable hum- 
bug, an involuntary exaggeration of his own feelings, friends, and person, 
visible in the story, which belongs to his very nature. Such a man is 
ready above all others to recognize the hand of Providence in his suc- 
cesses, and to glide lightly out of any bond of theory which might have 
kept him from the full enjoyment of the good things supplied by God. 
The samo sentiment swells out and dilates all his emotions. His likings 
are all loves, his admirations enthusiasm. We should think he held 
Niebuhr above all men, did we not find him using as exalted language 
about that good confused dilettante Frederick William, who, when stress 
and trouble came, had to give place to his harder-handed brother. This 
expansion takes away, it is true, the perspective from the picture, and 
gives a certain pre-Raphael monotony, as of men and things on one 
level, which is sometimes trying to human nature; but though the 
reader feels the want of humour which makes this possible, it does not 
interfere with his kindness for a soul so truly harmonious, genial, and 
affectionate.” 

The best paper in J’raser, though it is not a satisfactory one, is 
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* On the Failure of Natural Selection in the Case of Man,” a failure 
for which the writer accounts by arguing that selection is impeded by 
civilization, that only the very rich and the very poor marry early, 
and that the duty of continuing the race thus falls mainly to 
classes enfeebled either by luxury or by want of healthy nutri- 
tion :— 

“Both marry as early as they please, and have as many children as 
they please, — the rich because it is in their power, the poor 
because they have no motive for abstinence ;—and as we know, scanty 
food and hard circumstances do not oppose but rather encourage procrea- 
tion. Malthus’s ‘prudential check’ rarely operates upon the lower 
classes; the poorer they are, usually, the faster do they multiply ; cer- 


tainly the more reckless they are in reference to multiplication. It is tho | 


middle classes, those who form the energetic, reliable, improving element 
of the population, those who wish to rise and do not choose to sink, those, in 


a word, who are the true strength and wealth and dignity of nations,—it | 


is these who abstain from marriage or postpone it. Thus the imprudent, 
the desperate,—those whose standard is low, those who have no hope, 
no ambition, no self-denial,—on the one side, and the pampered favour- 
ites of fortune on the other, take precedence in the race of fatherhood, 
to the disadvantage or the exclusion of the prudent, the resolute, the 


‘striving and the self-restrained. The very men whom a philosophic 


statesman or a guide of some superior race would select as most quali- 
fied and deserving to continue the race are precisely those who do so in 
the scantiest measure. Those who have no need for exertion, and those 
who have no opportunities for culture, those whose frames are damaged 
by indulgence, and those whose frames are weakened by privation, 
breed ad libitum; while those whose minds and bodies have been hard- 
ened, strengthened, and purified by temperance and toil, are elbowed 
quietly aside in the unequal press. Surely the ‘selection’ is no longer 
‘natural.’ 

The evidence on the point is exceedingly imperfect, but we are 
inclined to say, nevertheless, that all that is great nonsense. If 
the writer will make inquiries in the Slave States he will find that 
the notion of breeding a grand race of men as we breed a grand 
race of cattle has been tried under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and has invariably failed, from the operation of a law of 
which he takes no cognizance, namely, that human beings are not 
animals as to the affections, and that among them free choice is 
one condition of the improvement or even the continuance of a 
race. The writer says :— 

“A republic is conceivable in which paupers should be forbidden to 
propagate; in which all candidates for the proud and solemn privilege 
of continuing an untainted and perfecting race should be subjected to 
& pass or a competitive examination, and those only should be suffered 
to transmit their names and families to future generations who had a 
pure, vigorous, and well developed constitution to transmit; so. that 
paternity should bo the right and function exclusively of the é/ite of 
the nation, and humanity be thus enabled to march on securely and 
without drawback to its ultimate possibilities of progress. Lvery 
damaged or inferior temperament might be eliminated, and every 
special and superior one be selected and enthroned,—till the human 


race, both in its manhood and iis womanhood, became one glorious | 


congregation of saints, sages, and athletes,—till we were all Blondins, 
all Shakespeares, Pericles, Socrates, Columbuses, and Féu¢lons.” 

Stuff, simply! ‘The same man and woman were father and 
mother of Napoleon and Jerome, of the genius and the Beotian, 
and there is not a family circle in England in which some house- 
hold does not contain a sage and a fool, a hunter and a cripple 
or a consuinptive, sprung from the same loins. ‘The whole argu- 
ment, like the nasty nonsense about the marriage of cousins, is 
utterly vitiated by the fact that man has in him something which 
animals have not, and which affects him as materially as author 
of races as in every other capacity of life. The writer says igno- 
rant and miserable races multiply fast, and so do luxurious 
families. They don’t. Savages scarcely multiply at all; the 
often quoted example of Ireland is probably the result of moral 
causes, and is certainly wholly exceptional; and aristocracies die 
out. The royal caste, which preserves its pedigrees, has séarcely, 
if at all, increased its numbers in five centuries, during which it 
ought to have multiplied to scores of thousands. The truth is, 
we know nothing whatever about the laws of human multiplica- 
tion, have no sufficient facts to prove why a race like the 
English covers the earth, while a race like the Hebrew does not. 
Nothing else strikes us in this number, though we are beginning to 
besensibleof high realistic power in “* Oatnessiana,” and of a singular 
faculty for minute analysis of character. Here is a wonderfully 
happy touch, which few will be fortunate enough to pronounce 
wholly unreal :—‘ A tartness not wholly unpleasant, so much 
was it allied to animation, and so frank as to be almost genial, 
was the utmost amount of temper which Mrs. Wedderburn was in 
the habit of displaying.” 


The Cornhill is full of good, mediocre papers, of which the 
most interesting, perhaps, is the one devoted to dress, the object of 
which is to indicate appositeness as the cardinal rule of taste in 
millinery :—‘‘ A lady’s outdoor dress in the country should always 
be one in which, if she did milk a cow or make hay, she would be 


picturesquely and becomingly, even if really unsuitably, dressed 
for the occasion. ‘Tried by this test, silk and black lace and all 
sorts of gauzy materials would be condemned, and, I think, rightly, 
as unsuitable to the country. For the seaside a similar test might 
be founded upon the possibility of carrying any given costume into 
| aboat. This test would be even more exclusive than the last ; and 
should, perhaps, be less rigorously applied, though it ought never 
to be quite lost sight of.” Morning dress, evening dress, and dregg 
suited to the season should be regulated by their appositeness, 
should suit the time and the season, while a dress for church 
should be just showy enough and Quakerish enough not to attract 
attention at all. Fashion should be regarded, like the rules in a 
game of skill, not so much as rules regulating the play, as rules 
within which the play must be played, a law ivtended “ to give 
| scope for ingenuity in observing it”—a really clever remark. 
Always provided that the writer’s “rider” is obeyed, that no 
woman wear what she knows to be ugly on herself in deference to 
' fashion, we do not know a better or more useful description of a 

law which, whether we like it or not, can enforce itself, and 
| inflict very severe penalties. ‘This, too, is good, but is, as the writer 
acknowledges, rather hard upon the middle class, to whom com- 
| pleteness is the most expensive of luxuries. ‘ Far better wear a 
complete set of bog-oak ornaments, than an amethyst brooch with 
emerald bracelets and pearl earrings. Far better wear a linsey- 
wolsey gown with carefully chosen and corresponding collars, 
sleeves, petticoat, gloves, &c., than a rich silk with fragmentary 
and ill-combined appointments.” The writer cautions his or her 
readers against too much thought in the arrangement of dress, as 
tending to produce a costume which appeals to the mind rather 
than to the eye, whereas the lookers-on judge by the eye; but he 
might have spared his advice. The half-dozen women in the 
world capable of composing an intellectual dress are capable also 
of remembering, perhaps with the faintest suspicion of scorn, that 
it is not by reflective intellects they are going to be judged. 
Women dress to please men, and there never was a man yet who 
judged a dress good because, though ugly, it had an esthetic mean- 
ing. He would say that, and look round for the nearest specimen 
of unconscious prettiness. 


Macemillanin an able but prejudiced paper condemns Baron Beust 
as Austrian Premier for his German proclivities, and argues that 
the Empire must rest if it is to exist at all upon its Slavonian half, 
and proposes that concessions should be made to them as well as 
to Hungary. ‘The appointment of Czech officials and the use of 
the Czech language in the local departments, the grant of full 
powers to the Bohemian Diet over local affairs and the local 
budget, and the appointment of a Czech minister to represent the 
interests of the Bohemian kingdom at Vienna, would remove all 
the principal grievances of the Czechs; and the grant of similar 
concessions to Galicia, and to the Slavonians of Istria, Carinthia, 
&e. (who were represented at a diet of their own in 1747), would 
restore order and loyalty among the populations on whom the very 
existence of Austria now really depends.” Right, possibly, but 
after all, is an empire which has to be so governed worth the 
governing, is it not better and easier to perish ruling scientifically 
than to exist conceding all demands to inferior civilizations ? There 
is a marvellous paper also by Mr. Huxley in the shape of a 
popular lecture on the chalk formations, or, as he phrases it, “ Ona 
| Piece of Chalk,” which is about as perfect a specimen of “ popu- 
|larized science,” that is, of science made intelligible to outsiders 
by clear thought in lucid phrase, as we ever remember to have 
seen. It does not admit of condensation, but to all readers 
not profoundly versed in geology and given to like clear 
statements we recommend it as an intellectual luxury. What 
with ‘*Realmah,” “The White and Black Ribaumont,” and 
a very well-worn series of arguments in defence of women’s 
right to know and to teach anatomy and physic, Macmillan is very 
heavily weighted. We suppose we must all hammer away at the 
female-education question for some years more, but it is very 
tedious work, more especially as nobody will be logical. We 
| believe women may be surgeons without losing one particle either of 
| their virtue or their modesty, a fact everybody acknowledges when 
' they nurse soldiers in hospital. But suppose it is not so, suppose 
| they are injured as much as any doctor anxious for his fees could 

possibly suggest, they would be less injured than by frequenting 

| the Haymarket, and with that the law never interferes. If there be 
}such a right as liberty, it includes a woman's right to learn and 
teach anatomy if she pleases ; and to forbid her by law is tyranny, 
and tyranny without excuse, till we make both sexes modest by 
Act of Parliament. 
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Apologetic Lectures on the Saving Truths of Christianity, By Chr. 
Ernst Luthardt. (T. and T. Clark: Edinburgh.)—Herr Luthardt, who 
is one of the Professors of Theology in the University of Leipsic, holds 
opinions which approach nearly to those known amongst us as evange- 
lical. On the doctrine of the Sacraments he will be found to diverge 
from them. “ Baptism,” he says, “ signifies purification from sin. ... . 
but it does not merely signify this; it gives what it signifies.” Of the 
Eucharist he holds the distinctive tenet of Lutheranism, but without 
giving the impression,—so at least it seems to us,—that he considers it 
of any vital importance. On election and its kindred doctrines he is 
silent. The book exhibits in a considerable degree the learning and 
general power which we have come to associate with German theology, 
and though strictly orthodox in tone is not wanting in liberality 
and courage. Professor Luthardt knows better than to fix his faith on 
such opinions as that the science of the Bible is accurate, and that the 
whole of the Pentateuch was the work of Moses, The translation by 
Miss Sophia Taylor seems well executed. 

A Ride Across a Continent. 2 vols. By Frederick Boyle. (Bentley.) 
—Mr. Boyle claims in his preface the right to langh at what seem to him 
absurdities. The claim would readily be conceded, if it were not unfor- 
tunately the case that nothing appears more absurd to him than morality 
and religion. He says (Vol. L., p. 151), “‘ What glory of intellect, what 
perfect beauty, what nobility of manhood was on this earth before we 
learned to pray for deliverance from the ‘lusts of the flesh, and the 
lusts of the eyes, and the pride of life!’ Lusts! Look out the word in 
an old dictionary; it is rendered ‘delight-pleasure.’ Conceive it, O 
you dead old Greeks! that men should pray to be excused from the 
pleasure of their eyes, and the strength of the life that is in them! 
Not such was your philosophy,” &c., &. We don't care to argue with 
Mr. Boyle. But he cannot be allowed to claim such authority for his 
philosophy. Even Epicurus would disdain such a disciple. Every 
Greek who had any nobleness or wisdom in him felt that to be delivered 
from the dominion of lusts was the most needful thing for him, just as 
every Englishman must feel it. We are sorry to have to note this grave 
fault in what is otherwise a capital book of travel. Mr. Boyle rode 
through the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and narrates his adven- 
tures in a very spirited style. Smart sketches of life among the Spanish 
or quasi-Spanish population of the States, and among a class whom the 
writer much prefers, the immigrants from the Far West, brilliant sketches 
of scenery, together with most interesting information, both geographical 
and ethnological, make up a veryreadable book. Mr. Boyle also made some 
explorations among the antiquities of the country, which, though not 
very complete or successful, gave some valuable results. A still more 
interesting task, the search after the tribes of free Indians who inhabit 
the upper banks of the Rio Frio, circumstances prevented him from 
accomplishing. He hopes to renew the attempt at some future time. 
We wish him all success, and if he can but overcome his dislike to the 
‘philosophy of the Catechism,” by which he probably means the Com- 
mandments, we shall meet him again with great pleasure. 

The Sea Fisherman, By J. C. Wileocks. (Longmans.)—Mr. Wilcocks 
wonders that out of more than five hundred works on angling that have 
issued from the press not more than three profess to deal with the sub- 
ject of sea fishing. He has made in this volume a most valuable coutri- 
bution to the neglected art. In fact, we remember no work on fresh- 
water fishing that for completeness and, as far as we can judge, practical 
value equals this. The fact is that sea fishing is an amusement prac- 
tised only by a few, and not one in ten out of these few have any 
acquaintance with the philosophy of it. The visitor to the sea-side puts 
himself into the hands of a fisherman, holds a line in his hand for some 
three hours, gets very wet, and probably very sick, and has to pay about 
half-a-sovereign for his amusement. ‘He has not as much opportunity 
of exercising skill, which we take to be of the essence of sport, as the boy 
who catches sticklebacks in a pond. In truth, the skill of the fisherman 
himself is generally of the most merely empirical kind. Now that so 
many causes are combining to ruin our rivers, we should recommend the 


lovers of the gentle craft to turn their attention to thesea. They can- 
not have a better guide than Mr. Wilcocks. 
Albany Stark's Revenge. 3 vols. By Richard S. Maurice, (Saunders 


and Otley.) —Revengo is a subject which affords great facilities for the 
construction of a plot, but which nevertheless a novelist will do well to 
avoid. The settled enduring sense of wrong which takes any oppor- 
tunity that occurs of expressing itself is a common enough feeling ; so 
also is the revenge which hurries a man into instant action; but the 
passion which dominates a man’s whole soul, engrosses his whole life, 
and prompts him to run any risk and make any sacrifice for its gratification 
can hardly be said to exist in modern life. The vendetta is distinctly 
the characteristic of a barbarous or semi-barbarous cendition of society. 
The vengeance which Albany Stark endeavours to execute is of the most 
elaborate kind. One Richard Lee has wronged him by stealing away 
the affections of his affianced wife, and possessing himself of her father’s 
property. Accordingly, he vows revenge against him and all his kith 
and kin. He is allowed to have his way with the bad aud indifferent 
people, but comes to grief when he tries to meddle with the good. The 





plot is full of the strangest complications, which we scarcely had the 
patience to master. Tho principal instrument of the vengeance is found 
to be the victim's own son; other people aro found to be altogothor 
different from what they themselves and others had supposed them to 
How very rarely this happens in real life! There are some scenes 
not without vigour which the artists of the Police News might illustrate 
with great effect. We may mention as one of these Albany Stark’s 
flight from the officers of justico ; but we cannot say much for the novel 
as a whole. 

The English Bible. By a Barrister-at-Law. (Bartlett.)—The Barrister 
attempts too much. His subject is the evidence relating to the history 
and authenticity of the Bible generally. It is impossible to compress 
into 2 volume of a hundred and eighty pages even the results of the con- 
troversies which havo been raised on these questions. His title suggests 
a speciality to which he might have confined himself with advantage 
He gives, for instance, some interesting information about the cireum- 
stances under which our own Authorized Version was drawn up; but 
he says next to nothing on a subject which, in one point of view, is of at 
least equal importance, the attempts at translation which were made 
before Wickliffe’s time. On this he satisfies himself with a quotation 
from Foxe. Nor is his account of Wickliffe and his successors as full as 
it should be. How imperfect is his treatment of other topics may be 
gathered from the fact that in speaking of the external evidence to the 
authenticity of the New Testament, he gives no account of what must 
always be the principal item in it, the quotations found in the writings 
of the early Christian fathers. The book, nevertheless, has a certain 
value, and it is written in a sensible and moderate spirit. 

The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two New England Stories. By 
Two Country Ministers’ Wives. (Sampson Low.)—These are two 
tales of the “ Queechy ” class, not quite so good as that book, but still fairly 
readable, and interesting as pictures of a life which offers many points 
both of resemblance and of contrast to that which answers to it among 
ourselves. To us they are disfigured, as to others doubtless they will 
be made attractive, by a religious phraseology, in which there is much 
that we do not like and not a little that we do not understand. The most 
valuable part in both of them is the picture which they exhibit of the 
relations which exist in money matters between the ministers and their 
congregations. The writers of course know better than any one else where 
the shoo pinches, and possibly they exaggerate the discomfort ; but it 
must anyhow be bad enough, worse, we should say, than what is com- 
monly to be found in England. Some English ministers probably know 
what it is to have hard bargains driven with them, but we have 
never heard of their being afflicted with the “truck” system, which 
the ingenuity of the New Englanders has contrived to apply to their 
ministers. We should say that it was an unheard-of thing hore for a 
man to pay his pew-rent with asack of “ speckly ” potatoes. Altogether 
the tales are pleasantly written and are worth reading. The first of the 
two is, we should say, the best. 

Thoughts of a Physician. (Van Voorst.)—This volume is a col- 
lection of essays on various ethical subjects, most of thom pleasantly 
and sensibly written, if not showing much originality or power. 
Tho writer illustrates some of his positions by instances drawn from 
modern biography. These are, perhaps, the best part of the book. 
IIe illustrates, for instance, the subject of “Tho Usefulness of an 
Invalid ” by an interesting sketch of the labours of Dr. Andrew Combe, 
who, as he justly says, made ten years of disease and self-discipline 
worth many a life of healthy activity. We caunot say that the book is 
very altractive, but it will repay perusal. 

The Red Court Farm. 3 vols. By Mrs. Henry Wood. (Tinsley.) 
—Mrs. Wood tells us that “the germ of this novel appeared in two 
short tales, published by the author in first-class periodicals some years 
ago.” The process of making two ‘‘germs” into one plant is not one 
which we see taking place in nature, and Mrs. Wood is not, we think, 
successful in her attempt to perform it. Whether tho original “germs ’* 
are to be found in the first and third volumes respectively we do not 
know, but we certainly can discover no real connection between them. 
It is true that the Red Court Farm is described in elaborate detail in 
the first chapter (and doscribed, as Mrs. Wood’s readers will readily 
believe, with considerable power), and that it is made the scene of the 
events which are the subject of the third volume; but the narrative 
passes at onco to a different place, and describes the shortcomings of & 
certain Mr. Lake, which have nothing, as far as we can sea, to do with 
the main story. If we may hazard a conjecture, we should say that the 
two germs are the story of Robert Lake's first wife and the smuggling 
adventure on the coast. A certain Lady Ellis is introduced to bring the 
two together ; she breaks Mrs. Lake's heart, and she contrives to make 
herself mistress of the Red Court Farm. But except for this end she 
is a most unnecessary person. The catastrophe in the third volume is 
worked up with much skill and power; throughout the book, as it 
seems to us, good materials are spoilt in the vain endeavour to construct 
out of them what they were not fitted to make. 

Aids to Prayer. By Daniel Moore, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This volume 
contains a course of six Lent lectures on the subject of prayer delivered in 
the Church of which Mr. Moore is the incumbent. They are, on the whole, 
able discourses, and maintain the very considerable reputation which 
their author has attained as a preacher. He has certainly acted with 
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prudence in avoiding the metaphysical difficulties which beset his sub- | Reade (Charles), Hard Cash, new ed, Cr 8¥0........s.seseeese000 (Bradbury & Evans) 5 0 


ject; and he can allege with truth that such questions are not suited to 
a mixed audience. Yet the problem as to the relation between human 
agency and the Divine will is one which must present itself in some 
shape evon to the less inquiring order of minds, and though it cannot be 
solved, it admits of a partial explanation. We notice hints in Mr. Moore's 
volume from which such an explanation may be deduced, but we would 


have gladly seen it more explicitly stated. We should say that the most | 
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theologically valuable of the six is the last, on “Christ our Example in! TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Prayer.” Mr. Moore’s style is ornate and rhetorical, but not more so, | 


we think, than befits the eloquence of the pulpit. Occasionally, we 
think, his good taste nods. What is the meaning of “the grey hairs 
watered with all dews but the dews of heaven ”? 


Conducted by EpmUND YATus. 1s, 


| 
‘The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER, 


By Major BYNG HALL. 1 vol., 7s Gd. 


The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 38 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) | The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Ilenry, Special 


—This is decidedly the weakest of Mr. Yates’s novels, and while aiming 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. 








at being highly sensational it fails in sustained power in that direction. . 
the | LINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 


The author has taken, as one of the main incidents of his story, 
Rugeley murder, and confers on his villain, for whom he has adopted 
that frightful crime, the further distinction of an attempted fratricide, 
and, in the end, an accomplished self-destruction. But this villain is 
not true to himself, for once baffled in an attempted crime, he takes no 
further steps to perfect it, but contents himself with an immense 
amount of vapouring and bluster. As to the hero, it has doubtless come 
within the experience of every one that an English country gentleman 
can, withouta sigh or a struggle, alienate his ancestral estate in order to 
live abroad illegally married to his deceased brother’s wife, and, in the 
author’s own words, “be lost in the crowd.” With his heroine, who 
stands forth a well drawn and thoroughly unconventional character, and 
with the minor personages of his story Mr. Yates is much more sucess- 
ful. We do not doubt that that respectable corporation the Ancients of 
Clement’s Inn will feel highly flattered at his description of their abode ; 
and we wonder where he obtained his knowledge of the guiding princi- 
ples of College authorities. Mr. Yates’s style is easy and flowing, and if 
ho would avoid a certain slanginess, a fondness for using foreign words 
when our own mother tongue would supply his wants equally well, and 
a paraded admiration for Bohemianism in general, his writings would be 
much more agreeable and acceptable to the reading public. 

The Interference Theory of Government. By Charles Astor Bristed. 
(Leopoldt and Holt: New York.)—This is a vehement protest against the 
‘‘paternal” system by which a government undertakes to look after 
the morals of its citizens, and especially against the Maine Liquor Law. 
At the same time, Mr. Bristed proclaims his adherence to Free Trade. 
His ery is, ‘‘ Hands off! No paternal interference with personal liberty ! 
No protection! No prohibition!” We do not see that he contributes 
much to settle the questions which he discusses ; and we suspect that he 
is not on the winning side. The Democracy of the future will probably 
attempt to organize more than any government has ever done in the past. 


One too Many. 3 vols. (Saunders and Otley.)—Objectors to the ultra- 
sensationalism of modern novels are gravely informed that “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” This answer is held to be so sufficient and has 
been so often repeated of late, that writers have taken heart of grace, 
with an evident conviction that the stranger their fiction the closer its 
resemblance to truth. Here we have an intended murder falling short 
of completion only by the semi-miraculous restoration to life of the 
coffined and buried victim, together with an actual completed murder, a 
suicide, a miserable case of insanity, lasting for years together, with 
several minor horrors, just to enable the hero not to marry the woman 
he loves, who loves him, and who waits for the merest word to become 
his devoted wife! At this point the real story begins, but as we have 
no intention of tracing out its development, we shall content ourselves 
with noting that the (unmarried) heroine, although becoming continu- 
ally stunned, bereft of her cherished hopes, and otherwise morally 
blighted, shows a power of surviving highly commendable, and sufli- 
cient to set up half-a-dozen slighted damsels in mental fortitude. One 
word more—has it ever occurred to the author that the title of his book 
may be ominous ? 

Sacred Sketches. By W. Aubrey Cutting, M.A. (Macintosh; Miller, 
Norwich.)—This is a neat little volume of prose and verse, both of 
fair merit, so arranged as to illustrate the Christian year. It seems to 
have been intended for the circle of the author's friends, but it is not 
unworthy to travel further. 
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'CLARISSA: a Novel. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “CLARISSA.” 
By Samur. Ricuarpsoy, 
Edited by E DALLAS, Author of * The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 
“Not read ‘Clarissa!’ If you have once thoroughly entered on ‘ Clarissa,’ and are 
infected by it, you can't leave it."-—MACAULAY to THACKERAY, 








NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
The SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorce Macponatp, 


LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” * Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 3 vols, 


The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 


DIANA GAY; or, the Ilistory of a Young Lady. 
By Percy FitzGera.p, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. ‘ 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. 
Macquoip, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ Charlotte Burney,” &. 3 vols, 
A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 
The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By 


EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols, 
“ The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be 
able to pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.”—Atheneum, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
D* OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


1 
DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words, The pronunciation is clearly and correctly 
indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise."— 
Atheneum. 

2 
DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings, Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 13s. 
“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 


compass. We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and be- 
lieve them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, 


have deliberately accepted.”—ASpectator, 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 








In a few days will be published, the Third Edition, with Emendations, in 8vo, 
price 15s, cloth. 
rIMIE SENSES and the INTELLECT. By ALEXANDER 
Batnx, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in 
Logie and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
TNUE SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. By CHARLES ANTHONY, Jun. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Works by ALEXANDER BALIN, M.A., Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in 

the University of London. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 8yo, 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 








The STUDY of CHARACTER. 8vo, %s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Manual of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown Svo, 10s 6d, 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Second Edition, 8vo, 15s. 
*,* The two last works embody a systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ATEW MODES of BUILDING.—The BULLDER of THIS 

WEEK (conducted by Mr. Gopwiy, F.R.S.) contains View, Plan, and the 
Details of Construction of Stables built in a Novel Manner—Papers on Water 
Supply and Irrigation—The Mont Cenis and Abergele Disasters—Relics of Ancient 
Cornwall and Early Christianity—Workmen's Essays—Something about Petroleum 
—and other Subjects. With all Artistic and Sanitary News.—l York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 








INTER SESSION, 1868-9.—The Introductory Address will be given by 





S‘, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
Ww 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 2 p.m. é 
Students can reside within the Ho«pital walls, subject to the College regulations. 
All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on 

application, either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr, MORRANT 


H | BAKER, aud at the Museum or Library. 
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UROPEAN 


which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 


ASSURANCE 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
CHAIRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, KI, F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 
Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds, 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 
lars of ‘the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 
HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


316 Regent street, and 17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London. 


SOCIETY. 
MUDIE’S 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
ROOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 











HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; 
Charing Cross, London, 
Invested Funds ..... . £3,401.005 
Fire Revenue ... : 16 
Life ditto ws 
The moderate rates of Premium, w 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


and 














THE 

ATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 

it London Office—37 Nicholas lane, E.C, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issned free 
of charge, available throughout Scotland, North of 
England, and Ireland. Also in all the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe, and, generally, in every 
British Colony and Foreign Country throughout the 


CANTEENS AND 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 &s; 


Third, £11 11s; 


Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 


Full Price Lists post free. 
OBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 


elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 








77 and 78 Oxford street, aud 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





World. 
IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys ; 
Or by an Annual Ticket for £1,000, premium 20s.; or 
£200, premium 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





"*DOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

OUDAULT'S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


M URIA TE of AMMONIA 
i LOZENGES. —In_ Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
277 OXFORD STREE 






, LONDON, 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


W HEAT PHOSPHATES in 

CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay. CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
£0 essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d,and1s; Tins, 3s; of all 
Chemists and Grocers. St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E. 








y EATINGS PERSIAN’ INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or 1s 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 





I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Bie SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


|S ig te SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
; The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 








MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
Sores, wounds, ulcerations, and other discases 
affecting the skin are amendable by this cooling and 
healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest praises 
from persons who had suffered for years from bad legs, 
abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every hope had long 
passed away. None but those who have experienced 
the soothing effect of this Ointment can form an idea 
of the comfort it bestows, by restraining inflammation 
and allaying pain, Whenever this Ointment has been 
once used it has established its own worth, and has 
again been eagerly sought for as the easiest and safest 
remedy for all ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and gout the same application properly 
used gives wonderful relief. 














Paris EXHIBITION —TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
] IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
Bu of MEAT, as distinguished from * LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 4lb., 78 6d; glb., 4s; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers, Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwel), and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 








Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, ; 


YINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

v This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of samo quality as that supplied te 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly te 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
o Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, Loudon, 

, 





o ygtnes “S MALVERN SELTZER, 
prepared from the Malvern Water, so long cele- 
brated for its purity, Every bottle is protected by a 
label having name and trade mark. Manufactories at 
London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern, 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548, For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &e. Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign - 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Illus- 
trated catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


PASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, An Illustrated Catalogue post free, 








| yf mn 4 TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Baga, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENN Y, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 

TUREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 
Soho square, London. 
rule GRAND ELECTRIC ORGAN, 
the machinery of which is worked by electricity, 

removed from Her Majesty's Opera, by Messrs Bryce- 
son, to the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, to increase the 
musical attractions of this institution. All the other 
Scientific Lectures, Musical Entertainments, and 
Home-ly Spiritual Manifestations as usual. Admission 
to the whole, Is. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, 
Reserved seats, 6d. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Cover roan, W. 
EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 

prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 

with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torresuam Count roan, W. 
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FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. including the 

Department of the APPLIED S¢ ‘ITENCES. 

SESSION 1868-69, 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by 
Professor G. Croom RosertTsonN, M.A, Subject, 
* Philosophy as’a Subject of Study.” 

CLASSES, 

ii ma ssor Seeley, M.A. 

Greek.—Professor Malden, M.A. 
Sanskrit.—Professor Goldstiicker. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship).—Professor Marks. 
Arabie and Persian.—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Telugu.—Professor C. P, Brown. 
Marathi.—Lecturer, Mr. W. 8. Price. 
Hindistant and Hindi—Lecturer, Mr. K. M. Dutt. 

Pengali.—Teacher, Mr. Ghulam Hyder. 
English Language and Literature.—Professor H, Morley. 
French Language and Literature.—Professor C assal, 

LL.D. 

[talian Language and Literature.—Professor G, Volpe. 

German Language and Literature—Professor Hein- 
mann, Ph.D. ‘ 

Comparative a i ph ge ssor Key, M.A., F.R.S. 

Mathematics.—Professor T. A. Hirst, F.R.S. 

Applied Ms: uthems aties and ie chanics,—Professor B, T. 

Moore, M.A., C.E. 

Physics. Professor G. C: arey Foster, B.A. 
Phy siology.—Professor Sharpey, M.D.. F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry. — Professor 

Williamson, F.R.S 
Engineering.—P rofessor Ge orge Fuller, C.E. 
Architecture. — Professor T. Hayter Lewis 

F.LB.A. 

Geology (Goldsmid Professorship).—Professor Morris, 
‘GS 


Us rxconty v3 COLLEGE, LONDON. 














FS.A., 


Miner ralogy _—Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
Drawing.—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

sotany.—Professor Oliver, F.RS, 

Zoolo; By (Recent and F ossil). —Professor Grant, M.D., 

F.RS 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic.—Professor G, Croom 

Robertson, M.A, 

Ancient and Modern History.—Professor Beesiy, M.A. 
Political Economy.—Professor J. E. Cairnes, M.A, 
Law.—Professor J. A. Russell, Q.C. 
Jurisprudence.—Professor H. J. Roby, M.A. 

Three ANDREWS’ ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, 
each of the annual value of £30, and tenable for three 

years, will be awarded at the commencement of the 
Session. The Competitive Examination for these Ex- 
hibitions will be in Classics, Mathematics, and Physics, 
and will be held on the 29th and 30th of September. 

Prospectuses and the Regulations for the above and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will com- 
mence on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

HENRY MORLEY, Dean of the Faculty. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
VOYAL SCHOOL of MINES 
Director. 
Sir Roperick Impey Murcuison, Bart., K.C.B., 
F.RS., &e. 

During the Fighteenth Session 1868-69, which will 
COMMENCE on the 5th of OCTOBER, the following 
Courses of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given:— 

Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

. Metallurgy. By John Perey, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
. Mineralogy.) By Varington W. Smyth, M.A,, 
5. Mining. sf FRS. 

6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 

. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physics. By 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- 
ciates is £30 in one sum on entrance, or two annual 
payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr, Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each, 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and 
others engaged in Education are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been esta- 
blisued by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 
London, S.W. TREN Hs AM REEKS, Registrar. 


NORDON COLL E GE for LADIES 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., conducted is 
Professors distinguished in Theology, Literature, 
Science, and Art, will open on the sth of OCTOBER, 
For prospectuses, apply to the Lady Resident. 
AGNES CHARLES, Hon. Sec. 


_ MARK HILL GRAMMAR 

’ SCHOOL, near London. 

PRINCIVAL.—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., London. 

The above-named School will RE-OPEN on TUES- 
DAY, September 15, The Principal will be at home on 
and after Wednesday, September 9, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and of 
Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS, School Booksellers, 150 
Aldersgate street, London. 


OL UNTE E R TEACHE RS. — Any 
persons who are willing to give voluntary assist- 
ance in teaching French, Drawing, German, History, 
English Literature, Music, &c., &¢., are requested to 
communicate with one of the Honorary Secretaries 
(HODGSON PRATT, T. PATERSON, A. HERBERT), 
of the Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union, 150 
Strand. 
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| EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 








Bedford square, 
The SESSION 1868-69 will begin on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER Lith. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 
(\UE EN’S COLL EGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Ine orporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general 
education of Ladies, and for granting Certilicates of 
Knowledge. 








PATRONS. 
HER MAJE STY the QUEEN. 

H.R... the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visttor.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
PrincipAL—The VERY REY. the DEAN of WEST- 
LINSTER. 

, Lavy Resipent—Miss PARRY. 

COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. 
Antonio Biaggi. William Hughes, F.R.G,S, 
W. Sterudale John Huliah. 

Mus. Doc. Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 
The Rev. W. Benham,| The Rev. M. Meyrick, 
A.K.C, A.K.C.L, 
The Rey. ‘Stop ford Brooke, | W. Cave Thomas. 
Henry Warren. 
Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 
I White, 


Bennett, 


The ‘Rev. T. A. Cock, MLA. 
The Rev. Francis Garden,| The Rev. I, 

M.A. | A.K.C.L. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on MONDAY, OCTOBER 5. Individual instrue- 
tion is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Pupils 
attending at least one class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names, 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards, 
Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, 
Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on application to 
Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 

E. UW. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Q° JEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 








43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY, 
ASSISTANT—Miss WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. Pupils are received from 
the age of five upwards. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 

EK. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


\UEEN’SUNIVERSITY in IRE LAND. 
, QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The Session 1868-9 will commence on Tuesday, the 
20th October, when the Supplemental, Se holarship, 
and other Examinations will be proceeded with, as 
laid down in the prospectus, 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the De- 
partment of Engineering, will be held on Friday, the 
23rd October. 

Further information, and copies of the prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar, 

By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

Queen's College, Galway, 22nd August, 1868, 


"7 3EN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 





for LADIES, 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON, 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 18TH. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in Elementary School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For Prospectuses, with list of Rev, Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 
the College. 


heer IAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent, of the Protits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without proflts, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies aud sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


L AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1867) —£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sous of on aud character, 














good positi 





(Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) 

The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 

“— ERT LIFE ASSURANCE 

F. COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
grauting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Offce—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom. 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq.. M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Steve nson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ........c0e00 + 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


Claims paid exceed,,.........ccceceeeee 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blucker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F, G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 
ers of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

5.5. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
ceantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 

any. 

John Miller, Esq., a General, 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C 

Secretary to Branch Aaraee larence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBay. 
Board of Management. 

Ii. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel! MeCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs,. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
Issued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India. It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude aud United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 













D' EBENTU RE S at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 

Burn. Bar’ 

Harry George Gordon,Esq. Pe ol P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palinerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. ed order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


(ere: ; iVESTMENTS, 


NI A “ IN 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be “made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, Louden By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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ss: ENGLISH 


AND 


EUROPEAN NEWS. 


“THE MAT L:’ 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 


The 


Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, IS } 


title of 


“THE MATL,” 


NUW published twice a week, under the 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


veh paper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered availuble, ina cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies, 


Tae days of publication will hoe Tuesday and Friday, ane 


Subscribers can obtain “THE MAIL 


" through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London. 








NICOLL, Tailors to the 


and the Courts of 


J. oe iat D. 
Queen, Royal Family, 


H. 


— 14, 116, 118, 120 R 1 
_.. (114, 116, 118, 129 Regent street; anc 
LONDON (22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING, NICOLL’S JACKETS, with cartridge 
pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
Wool Cloth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
ate than any other fabric, the cust of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d, 

Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


Mule SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32.000 times, shows all kinds of animaicule in water, 
cireulation of the blood, &e,, &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoulmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 

It is prone 
who have 
simple microsco} 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
er Sianhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Micr (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuLiocn, PHtiLosoruicaL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER. 

Sir—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them supe 
to mive-—Yours, &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors, 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
ion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instruc ax, On receipt 
of 52 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
Stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and _ testi- 
Moniais, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A, MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 

NVELOPES, Cream or 
68 6d per 1,000, 
. he TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 

3 per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Ir nproved quality, 2s 64 per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-mude Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or F ereign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 

COLOURED STAMPING (ielief) re a to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 
a SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 

iberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superiine cream 
Paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE L IST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, St: ationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums. &c., post free, 

Estab! ished 1sil. 
Ginitieieetnsneceinienes ne ee oe 
FELD S “WHITE PARAFFINE” 

SOAP in tablets, Sd and 1s, is exquisitely per- 
fumed, and imparts a grateful softness and suppleness 

hand. Iti illy adapted for warm weather, 
as he xerts a cooling in fluence on the skin peculiar to 
sel 















yunced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
en it) to be the best, cheapest, aud most 
e ever invented. 


scone 








rior 











Blue, 4s Gd, 5s 6d, and 


























See name on each tablet t and wrapper. 


Laveenie.’- C. au. FIELD, 36 
LAMBETH 5 an >} UPPER MARSH, 





WRAGRANT SOAP.— 
Tip FIELD'S « UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
aa LETS, 4d and 6d each, Last ing fragrance guaran- 
eed: order of your Chemi st, Grocer, or Oilman, and 


See that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER 1 MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By the 
Author of “Mr, Hogarth’s Will,” &. 3 vols, 
post Svo. 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. 
LANCASTER, M.A, 3 vols. 

LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the 
Right Hon, Lady Herpert of Lea, 1 vol. post Svo. 

FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at 
Ryde, 2 vols, 

THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 
vols, post Svo. 

“The story is worked out so well that a reader is 
sure of entertainment. There is a fund of shrewd sense 
exhibited in the reflections of the writer which indi- 
cates a mind of no ordinary power. Some local cha- 
racters are exceedingly well drawn,”"—<Athenwun, 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


T HE A R' JOURN A L 
Yor SEPTEMBER, 1868, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


1. ARMING the YOUNG KNIGHT,‘ after W. F. 
Yeumes, R.A. 
.C _—— G-CENNEN CASTL E, LLANDILO, after 


D.C 
3. Tho SP ERT’ l ENCHAINED, after P. Delaroche. 






LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg, by James Defforne, illustrated—The Broposed 
Minister for the Fine Arts—Dore’s Fables of La Fon- 


taine, illustrated—Influence of Certain Physical Condi- 
tions on the Origin and Development of Art, by Pro- 
fessor Ansted—The Royal Armoury of England, by Rev. 
©. Boute!l, M.A, illustrated—The Knights of the Middle 
Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, illustrated — William 
Billingsley and the China Works founded by him, by 
L. Jewitt, F.S.A.—Picturesque Cottage, Garden, and 
Villa Architecture, by C. J. Richardson, illustrated— 
Art Gossip and Notabilia, &e., &e. 
London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 





ANTHONY TR¢ oLL OPE’S MAGAZINE. 





1\T. PAULS, for SEPTEMBER. 

Price Is. 
CONTENTS 

1, The SACRISTAN’'S Hou SEHOLD. By the Author 

of * Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 

2. AMERICAN REC SONSTRU CTION. 

3. A SONG of ANGIOLA in HEAVEN, 

4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 

5. A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

6. WHO was the FIRST PRINTER? 

7. The NORFOLK BROADS. 

8. G LAMP [ETRO ViiSSEUX, the Florentine Book- 

9. S FINN, the Irish Member. By Authony 


(With an Illustration.) 
N.B.—This number completes the Second Volume, 
which may now be had in cloth, price 7s 6d, 
London and New York: Virtue and Co, 


rs NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. XCVIL., for SEPTEMBER, is now ready. 
CONTENTS, 
+: ARTOLOMEO DE LAS CASAS. 
The GREEK NOMIC PORTS. 
On the EDUCATION of the TIMBECILE. 
. ZWINGLI the REFORMER. 
EUROPE in FRANCE and in AFRICA, 
The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. 
" NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
POSITIVISM 
EpMonston and DovuGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and C 0. 
pus “ P RING ESS ALICE ” PATENT 
LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness has no superior. Price 44 Guineas com- 


plete. 
FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


“THE 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 


”" HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
Samples of work gratis, 


67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


Re ee sem 


London: 





Million. 

« THE ELFIN 
£5 15s, complete. 
OLIVER and CO., 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
Mrs. St. Clair’s Son. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 


Pearl. By the Author of “ Caste.” 


Three Wives. By the Author 


of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
“Most interesting and entertaining volumes."— 
Observer. 


Sweet Anne Page. By Mortimer 
COLLINS, 3 vols. 
“A striking and brilliant novel.”"—Jmperial Review, 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“ A novel of rare merit and absorbing interest.”"—Posf. 

Hurst and BLAcKEeTT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough street. 

In Svo, price 12s 6d. 

THE ALPINE REGIONS of 
5 SWITZERLAND and the NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES; a Pedestrian’s Notes on their Physical 
Features, Scenery, and Natural History, By T. G. 
BONNEY, ML.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Member of the Alpine Club. With Llus- 
trations by E, Whymper, 

“This volume contains a valuable store of informa- 
tion concerning the Alpine regions of Central Europe. 
Nothing is forgotten, from the most sublime 
features of glacier and mountain scenery down to minute 
traits of animal and insect life—from the apocryphal 
legends of olden times to the actual habits and c ar 
acteristics of the mountaineers at the present duy."—= 
Morning Post. 

Cambridge : 
London: 





DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, 
Bet and DALY. 


Crown 8yvo0, cloth, 7s 6d. 

] REWSTER’S (SIR DAVID) 
LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. With Intro- 

ductory Chapters on the Being and Faculties of Man, 

and the latest additional Phenomena of Natural Magic. 

By J. A. Surru, Author of a Treatise on the Structure 

of Matter, &c., &e. 

London: WILLIAM TeGGé, Pancras lane, C aeageles. 


Just published. 


| R. RUMSEY on the EDUCATIONAL 
. ASPECTS of STATE MEDICINE. Price 6d. 
Also, On STATE MEDICINE in GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. Price Is 6d, 

__+ Kenton: Ww. v. Runewar, 169 Piccadilly W. 





7 (yop BLESS 3S OU R SAILOR PRINCE. 
—Sung with startling effect by Mr. W. H. Cum- 

* at the Crystal Palace Royal Féte on July 4, when 
it was unanimously redemande ‘d by an audience num- 
bering over thirty thousand. The Song, 38; the same 
for pianoforte, 3s; free by ‘ a for 19 stamps each; for 

a brass band, three st: amp 

OUR DEAR OLD ¢ HU TRC H of ENGLAND.—New 
National Song. Dedicated by express permission to the 
Right Hon. Be ag Disraeli, Words by J. E. Car- 
penter, music by J. Hatton, 3s; free by post for 19 
stamps. * The EAR. is well adapted to the words, and 
the song deserves the widest possible circulation.”"— 
Vide Oaford Journal, August 1. 

FARAWAY. Miss M. Lindsay's New Song. Tender 
aud melodious, Perhaps the most fascinating of all 
Miss Lindsay'ssongs. “ An elegantand beautiful song.” 
—Weekly Times. 3s; free by post for 19 stamps. 

ABSALOM. Sacred Song. Words from wy, Mg = 
Music by Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). ; by 
post 19 stamps. 

Miss M. Lindsay's (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) Songs. Lists 
gratis and post free, 





London: Roserr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street, W. All musicsellers. 
EWING MAC ILIN [ES. 


W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestie Purposes, and range in prices from 

5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
£4 4s, 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch, 
Work alike'on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

en Be. & REGENT nn, OXFORD 

REET, LONDON, 
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MR. CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


A uniform crown Syvo Library Edition. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 
HARD CASH. 


Vith Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
With Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
With Illustrations, price 5s. 


Are ready this day. 


The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


The COURSE of TRUE LOVE NEVER RUNS SMOOTH. 
With Illustrations, are in the press. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS, 


By F. C. BURNAND, 








Forming the Fourth of the Handy-Volume Series, is published this day, price Half-a-Crown. 

“ We hail this new series of Handy Volumes with pleasure, and shall be careful to add each work as it appears 
to our own private library; and would advise all who value good, substantial, interesting reading to go and do 
likewise." —Ji/ustrated Times. 

London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Nearly ready. 


THIRD EDITION OF Mr. MORRIS’ POEM. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


A COLLECTION OF TALES IN VERSE. 


F. 8S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


SPANISH GY ?s YX. 


A POEM, By GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE 


Crown 8vyo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, 1 vol. feap. Svo, cloth lettered, price 3s 6d. 


FLOSCULI LITERARU MM; 


OR, GEMS FROM THE POETRY OF ALL TIME, 
Faithfully rendered into English Verse by JOHN GEORGE HARDING, 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., &e. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 











CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 


To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





ROYAL INSURANCH COMPANY, 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, anp LIVERPOOL, 








EPITOME OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1867. 
The “ROYAL” has never had a larger body of Constituents than now. 
FIRE BRANCH. £ 
PREMIUMS in 1867, being a larger revenue than in any preceding year 












LOSSES by FIRE ir 1867 ....ccscccccccccsssccccccccsssccscccececscsovevensccscsccvscocecesces 
NET PROFITS, after paying all losses and CXPeMSeS ........sccseersrsreesereereceeeeceesesecssesscssreens 
LIFE BRANCH. 
Annual Average of new business in 1865-6-7 ....cssscssssssseesesesesssees 801,000 
0. Curing previous QuinqQuenniumM ...,....ccccerecccsreresscserescssceerssscsseeeersceeeeseees 688,000 
Amount added to Life Reserves in 1867 .......ccsssossssssssessscseressseeescsesscsssoesccsceesevene 128,583 


LIFE PROPOSALS now effected will participate in the increased share of Profits recently conceded to Policy- 


10lders, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 


AUGUST, 1868. JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





WHITTAKER AND COS 
IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


The MOST 
aa POPULAR SCHOOL HIs. 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


New Edition, brought down to the Abyssini 
Ealnbongh ey the Life of the Duke of 

PINNOCK'S HISTORY of ROME. 

rice 5s Gd. 

PINNOCK'S HISTORY of GREECE. 

Price 5s 6d. 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY of FRANCE 
and NORMANDY. Price 6s. 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. For List 
see WHITTAKER and CO.S CATALOGUE 
gratis on application, J 

PINNOCK’S OTHER ELEMENTARY 
WORKS for SCHOOLS. 

EXERCISES in FALSE SPELLING. 
1s 6d. 

FIRST SPELLING BOOK. ls. 

EXPLANATORY SPELLING BOOK. 
Is 6d. 

CHILD'S FIRST BOOK. 34d. 

MENTORIAN PRIMER. 64. 

JUVENILE READER. ls 64. 

INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH 
READER. 3s. 

EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
READER. 4s 6d. 

WORKS RECOMMENDED by the COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEP, for the INSTRUCTION of CANDIDATES 
for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY. 

CHEPMELL'S COURSE of HISTORY. 
New Edition, 12mo, cloth, price 5s, 

A SHORT COURSE of HISTORY, containing 
I. Greece.—II. Rome.—IIl. England. By Havitanp 
LE M. CHEPMELL, D.D. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME. Price 1s, 
Also. 

CHEPMELL'S COURSE of HISTORY. 
Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 12s, containing 
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